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PREFACE. 



In drawing up the following treatise for the Ency- 
clopsedia Britannica, my design has been, to pre- 
sent a general view of the principles, applications, 
and more important results of the mathematical 
theory of Probability, as laid down in the best 
and most recent works on the subject; particu- 
larly those of Laplace and Poisson : and, without 
entering into the details of mathematical difficul- 
ties, to explain the methods of applying analysis to 
the solution of the principal questions, as fully as 
the limits of the space which could be appropriated 
to the article would permit. 

In the prosecution of this design, questions con- 
nected with lotteries and games of chance, the sub- 
jects to which the earlier writers on Probability 
chiefly confined themselves, and which are frequent- 
ly supposed to form a principal part, if not the whole 
of the science, occupy but a small portion of the work ; 
indeed they are only introduced as furnishing exam- 
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pies to illustrate the principles or the formulae. The 
theory of moral expectation has been developed 
at some length, because it admits of important 
applications in the affairs of life* The subject of 
mortality, and the computation of annuities and 
other pecuniary interests depending on life contin- 
gencies, (the most conmion application of the 
theory,) having been treated in detail under other 
heads in the Encyclopaedia, scarcely came within the 
scope. of the article ; but the method of applying the 
principles of the science to the data furnished by the 
mortality tables, has been explained, and the formulae 
of most frequent practical use have been deduced. 
The section on the probability of testimony and the 
verdicts of juries, is more expanded, and contains 
formulae which resolve the principal questions the 
subject presents, having regard to the different 
causes of uncertainty. In the following section, 
formulae are given for obtaining approximate values 
of expressions which involve very large numbers. 
Such' expressions occur in all the higher and 
more interesting applications of the doctrine of 
chances, and give rise to the greater part of the 
mathematical difficulties which attend the subject. 
The probability of the result of a large number 
of experiments or observations being contained 
within given limits, is expressed by a definite inte- 
gral, which occurs in various other applications of 
analysis ; in order to facilitate the computation of 
such probabilities, a table of the values of this inte- 
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gral is given at the end, by which, and by a simple 
arithmetical operation, we are enabled to solve a mul- 
titude of questions of the most interesting and other- 
wise difficult kind. In the investigation of the most 
probable mean value of a quantity, to be deter- 
mined in magnitude or position, from a series of ob- 
servations liable to error, and the determination of 
the limits of probable uncertainty, I have followed the 
very general and elegant analysis of Poisson. The last 
section contains the application of the general theory 
to the determination of the most advantageous 
method of combining equations of condition, and an 
explanation of the celebrated rule of least squares, 
which is shewn to coincide with that pointed out by 
the theory as giving the most probable values of the 
elements involved. 

The principal application which has hitherto been 
made of the theory explained in the last two sec- 
tions, has been to questions of astronomy; but 
it may be applied, with equal advantage, to every 
branch of physical inquiry, or statistical research, 
where the object is to deduce precise and accu- 
rate mean results from multiplied observations, or 
to detect the existence of general laws, or the opera- 
tion of constant causes, among large masses of phe- 
nomena. 

Although considerable pains have been taken to 
treat the subject in an elementary manner, it was im- 
possible, in some places, particularly the three last 
sections, to avoid discussions which belong to the 
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more abstruse parts of the mathematics. The 
higher and more useful parts of the theory, do 
not admit of being treated in any other way, 
unless the reader is prepared to abandon the ac- 
curacy of exact science, and to accept of asser- 
tion for proof. I have endeavoured, however, to 
place the demonstrations in their clearest light, and 
to give the expressions in their simplest forms ; and 
it is hoped there is nothing in the present work be- 
yond ihe reach of those who have a moderate know- 
ledge of the dijfferential and integral calculus, and 
are acquainted with the first principles of the theory 
of finite differences. 

It may be proper, perhaps, to give a reason for de- 
viating from the usual notation, by writing fractional 
expressions in the form of ratios or quotients. This 
practice was adopted for the purpose of economising 
space in printing, when it was perceived that the 
article was likely to exceed the prescribed limits. 
It may be considered objectionable on the ground of 
its being less familiar to the reader ; but as it is here 
used it can hardly occasion any real embarrassment. 



London, 
February 12, 1839. 
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PROBABILITY. 



The doctrine of probability is an extensive and very im- 
portant branch of mathematical science, the object of which 
is to reduce to calculation the reasons which we have for 
believing or expecting any contingent event, or for assent- 
ing to any conclusion which is not necessarily true. When 
it is considered that the whole edifice of human science, with 
the exception of a few self-evident truths, such as the axioms 
of geometry, is nothing more than an assemblage of propo« 
sitions which can only be pronounced to be more Of less pro- 
bable, the importance of a calculus which enables us to ap- 
preciate exactly the degree of probabiUty existing in each 
case, will be readily understood. 

Our reasons for judging an event to be probable or im- 
probable, are derived from two distinct sources ; first, an 
a priori knowledge of the causes or circumstances which 
determine its occurrence ; and, secondly, when the causes 
are unknown, experience of what has already happened in 
the same circumstances, or in circumstances apparently si-* 
milar. Suppose, for example, a hundred white balls to be 
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placed in an urn along with fifty black balls, and that a per- 
son, blindfold, proceeds to draw a ball, there is to us, who 
are acquainted with the contents of the urn, a determinate 
probability that the ball which is drawn will be white. The 
balls being supposed to be all in precisely the same circum- 
stances with respect to facility of drawing, we assume that 
there is the same chance of drawing any one ball as of draw- 
ing any other ; and, consequently, since there are two white 
balls for each black ball, and therefore two chances of draw- 
ing one of the first colour for each chance of drawing one 
of the second, we conclude the event which consists in the 
drawing of a white ball to be twice ^s probable as the op- 
posite event, or the drawing of a black ball. In this case 
our knowledge of the contents of the urn enables us to 
judge of the probable result of the drawing. Suppose, how- 
ever, that antecedently to the drawing, we were entirely ig- 
norant of the contents of the urn^ but that after a great 
number of trials have been made, (the ball, drawn being al- 
ways replaced in the urn after each trial, in order that the 
circumstances may be the same in all the trials) it has been 
observed that a white ball has been drawn twice as often 
as a black ball, we presume that the urn contains twice as 
many white as black balls, and consequently affords twice 
as many chances of drawing a white ball as of drawing a 
black ; and this presumption becomes stronger in propor- 
tion to the number of instances included in the observation. 
In this case experience makes up for the want of a priori 
knowledge, and affords a measure of the probability of the 
result of a future trial. 

It is only in a comparatively small number of cases that 
all the possible ways in which an event may happen are 
known a priori, and in which, consequently, the ratio of the 
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number of chances favouring the event to the whole num- 
ber of existing chances is determinate. In fact, most of the 
questions of this class to which the calculus can be applied, 
are connected with lotteries and games of hazard. The re- 
sults obtained from the analysis of such questions cannot be 
considered as being of any great value in themselves, but 
they frequently throw light on subjects of far higher impor- 
tance which present analogous combinations. It is true that 
the mathematical theory comes in aid of moral considerations, 
and demonstrates the ruinous tendency of gambling even 
when the conditions of the play are equal, mathematically 
speaking ; but, unfortunately, those who indulge a passion 
for this vice are seldom capable of appreciating the force of 
such arguments. The principal advantage which has resulted 
from the application of analysis to games of chance is the ex- 
tension and improvement of the calculus to which it has led. 
The calculation of the probabilities of events, the chances 
of which are not known a priori, but inferred from experi- 
ence, is founded on the presumed constancy of the laws of 
nature, in obedience to which events depending on constant 
though unknown causes, are always reproduced in the same 
order when considered in large numbers. Among the vari- 
ous phenomena of the physical and moral world, nothing is 
more remarkable than the constancy which is observed to 
prevail in the recurrence of events of the same kind. The 
ratio of male to female births furnishes a noted instance. 
If we consider only a small number of births, nothing can be 
more uncertain than the result ; but taking a very large num- 
ber, as those of a whole kingdom in the course of a year, 
the proportion of males to females is found to be almost inva- 
riable, and nearly as 21 to 20. The mean duration of hu- 
man life affords another familiar example. Notwithstand- 
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ing the proverbial uncertainty of life, the differences of con- 
stitutions, and the various accidents to which mankind are 
exposed, the average duration of the lives of a large num- 
ber of individuals living in the same country is always found 
to be very nearly the same, insomuch that pecuniary risks 
depending on it, if undertaken in sufficiently large numbers, 
are among the least uncertain of all commercial speculations. 
A similar constancyls remarked in the results of statistical in- 
quiries of every kind. The number of crimes of the same spe- 
cies committed in a year, the ratio of the number of acquit- 
tals to the number of trials, the number of conflagrations, of 
ships lost in a particular trade, ofletters which pass through the 
post-office, of patients admitted into the public hospitals ; in ev- 
ery case the numbers in a given time are observed to fluctuate 
between very narrow limits, and to approach nearer and near- 
er, as the observation is more extended, to fixed mean values. 

This constant approximation to fixed ratios, which is 
proved by all experience, in the recurrence of events of the 
same kind, enables us to apply the calculus of probabilities 
to many of the most interesting questions connected with our 
social and political institutions ; and to determine the aver- 
age result of a series of coming events with as much precision 
as if their chances were determinate, and known a priori, like 
that of obtaining a given point with the throw of a die. What- 
evesr be the nature of the phenomenon under consideration, 
whether it belong to the physical or moral order of things, 
the calculus is equally applicable when the requisite data 
have been determined from experience. 

The foundations of the mathematical theory of probabili- 
ties were laid by Pascal and Fermat about the middle of 
the 17th century. Among some other questions relating 
to chances, the following was proposed to Pascal. " Two 
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persons sit down to play on the condition that the one who 
first gains three games shall be the winner of the stakes. 
The first having gained two games, and the second one, 
they, agree to leave off and divide the stakes in proportion 
to their respective probabilities of winning : what share is 
each entitled to take ?" Pascal solved the question, but by 
a method which was applicable only to the particular case. 
Fermat, to whom it was communicated by Pascal, employ- 
ed the direct and general method of combinations, and gave 
a solution which could be applied to the case of any num* 
ber of players. His reasoning, however, did not at first 
appear to Pascal to be satisfactory, and a cerrespondence 
on the subject took place between these two illustrious 
geometers, which is preserved in their respective works, and 
•throws some light on the history of mathematics in that age.* 
About the same period Uuygens composed his tract De 
Ratiociniis in Ludis Alece, which was first published in the 
ExercitcUiones GeometriccB of Schooten in 1658. This was 
the first systematic treatise which appeared on the doctrine 
of chances. It contained an analysis of the various ques- 
tions which had been solved by Pascal and Fermat, and 
at the end five new questions were proposed, the solutions 
of which, simple as they may now appear, were then attend- 
ed with considerable difficulty. The analysis of two of them 
was in -fact given for the first time by Montmort, half a cen- 
tury afler their publication. Huy gen's tract was translated 
into English and published in 1 692, with some additional re- 
marks relative to the advantage of the banker in the game 
of Pharaon, in an Essay on the Laws of Chance^ edited and 



* (Euvres de Blaise Pascal, tome iv. Paris, 1819 ; Opera Petri de 
Fermat, Tolosae, 1679. 
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supposed to have been written by Motte, then Secretary of 
the Royal Society. 

James Bernoulli appears to have been the first who per- 
ceived that the theory of probability may be applied to much 
more important purposes than to regulate the stakes and ex- 
pectations of gamesters, and that the phenomena, both of the 
moral and physical world, anomalous and irregular as they 
appear when viewed in detail, exhibit, when considered in 
large numbers, a constancy of succession which renders their 
occurrence capable of being submitted to numerical esti- 
mation. The Ars Conjectandiy published in 1713, seven 
years after the death of the author, contains a number of in- 
teresting questions relative to combinations and infinite 
series ; but the most remarkable result which it contains is a 
theorem respecting the indefinite repetition of events, which 
may be said to form the basis of all the higher applications 
of the theory. It consists in this, that if a series of trials be 
instituted respecting an event which must either happen or 
fail in each trial, the probability becomes greater and greater, 
as the number of trials is increased, that the ratio of the 
number of times it happens, to the whole number of trials, 
will be equal to its a priori probability in a single trial ; 
and that the number of trials may be made so great as to 
give a probability, approaching as nearly to certainty as we 
please, that the difference between the ratio of its occurren- 
ces to the number of trials, and the fraction which measures 
its a priori probability, will be less than any assigned quan- 
tity. Bernoulli informs us, that the solution of this impor- 
tant theorem had engaged his attention during a period of 
twenty years. 

In the interval between the death of Bernoulli and tlie 
appearance of the Ars Conjectandiy Montmort published 
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his Essai d! Analyse sur les Jeux de Hazard, The first 
edition was in 1708 ; the second, which is considerably ex- 
tended, and enriched by several letters of John and Nicolas 
Bernoulli, appeared in 1713. The work possesses consi- 
derable merit ; but being chiefly confined to the examina- 
tion of the conditions of games of chance, many of which 
are now forgotten, it has lost much of its original interest. 
About the same time, Demoivre began to turn his atten- 
tion to the subject of probability, and his labours, which 
were continued during a long life, contributed greatly to the 
advancement of the general theory, as well as the extension 
of some of its most interesting applications. Demoivre's 
first publication on the subject was a Latin memoir De Men- 
sura Sortisy in the Transactions of the Royal Society for 
171 U 'H'l^ Essay on the Doctrine of Chances ^T%t appeared 
in 1716 ; a second edition in 1738 ; but the third and most 
valuable, including also his Treatise on Annuities on Lives^ 
is dated 1756. This work contains a great variety of ques- 
tions relating to chances, solved with much clearness and 
elegance ; but it is chiefly remarkable for the theory of re- 
curring series, there given for the first time, which is of im- 
portant use in investigations of this kind, and is in fact 
equivalent to the methods employed in the modern calculus 
for the integration of equations of finite differences having 
constant co-efficients. Of the particular results obtained by 
Demoivre, one of the most important in reference to theory, 
is an extension of the theorem of James Bernoulli, above 
mentioned. It follows from Bernoulli's theorem, that if we 
have a given probability that the ratio of the number of 
occurrences of an event to the whole number of trials, will 
approach to the a priori probability of the event within 
certain given limits, those limits will become narrower and 
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narrower, as the number of trials is multiplied ; but in order 
to complete the theorem, it is necessary to assign the nu^ 
merical value of the probability that in a large number of 
future trials, the number of occurrences will fall within as- 
signed limits. For this purpose we must find the product 
of the natural numbers I, 2, 3, 4, &c., up to the number of 
trials ; an operation which, if attempted by direct multipli- 
cation, becomes very laborious, even when the number of 
trials is inconsiderable, and when the number is great, as 
10,000 for example, is altogether beyond the reach of human 
industry. A formula was however discovered by Stirling, 
by means of which an approximate value of the product is 
found by the summation of a few of the first terms of a series 
which converges the more rapidly as the number of trials is 
greater. With the aid of this formula, Demoivre was en- 
abled to assign the probability in question, and thus give a 
practical value to the theorem of Bernoulli. 

The objects and important applications of the theory of 
probabilities having been made known by the works now 
mentioned, the subject has ever since been regarded as one 
of the most curious and interesting branches of mathemati- 
cal speculation, and accordingly has received more or less 
attention fi'om almost every mathematician of eminence. A 
great variety of questions connected with it and especially 
relating to lotteries, are interspersed in the volumes of the 
Paris and Berlin Memoirs^ (particularly the latter,) by John 
and Nicolas Bernoulli, Euler, Lambert, Beguelin, and others. 
D'Alembert has likewise treated of the theory in several of 
the volumes of his Opuscula; and it is not a little remarkable, 
that in some instances its first principles should have been 
misunderstood by so ingenious and profound a writer. In 
the St. Petersburg Memoirs, (vol. v.) there is an interesting 
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paper by Daniel Bernoulli on the relative values of the ex- 
pectations of individuals who engage in play, or stake sums 
on contingent benefits, when regard is had to the difference 
of their fortunes ; a consideration which, in many cases, it 
is necessary to take into account ; for it is obvious, that the 
value of a sum of money to an individual, depends not mere- 
ly on its absolute amount, but also on his previous wealth. 
On this principle Bernoulli has founded a theory of moral 
expectation^ which admits of numerous and important appli- 
cations to the ordinary affairs of life. The Transactions of 
the Royal Society for the years 1763 and 1764, contain two 
papers by the Rev. Mr. Bayes, with additions to the latter 
by Dr. Price, which deserve to be noticed, inasmuch as the 
principles on which the probability of an event is determin- 
ed, when the event depends on causes of which the exis- 
tence and influence are only presumed from experience, 
are there for the first time correctly laid down. The ques- 
tion proposed and solved by Bayes was this : a series of ex- 
periments having been made relative to an event, to deter- 
mine the presumption there is, that the fraction which mea- 
sures its probability falls within given limits. 

One of the earliest applications of the theory of probabi- 
lity was to determine, from observations of mortality, the 
average duration of human life, and the value of pecuniary 
interests depending on its continuance or failure. This 
particular application appears to have been first thought of, 
or at least attempted to be carried into practical eflFect, in 
Holland, by Hudde and the celebrated pensionary De Witt; 
but the first tables of mortality, with the corresponding va- 
lues of annuities on single lives, were constructed by our 
illustrious countryman Dr. Halley, and published in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1693. For the history of 
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this branch of the subject, we refer to the two articles, An- 
nuities and Mortality in the seventh edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. We may remark, however, that 
although the English writers, who have expressly treated 
of it, have almost without exception confined themselves to 
the explanation of the methods of computing annuity tables, 
and of determining from them the values of sums depend- 
ing on life contingencies, the aid which this branch of eco- 
nomy derives from the general theory of probabilities, is by 
no means confined to the consideration of such elementary 
questions. The number of observations necessary to in- 
spire confidence in the tables, the extent to which risks 
may be safely undertaken, the comparative weights of dif- 
ferent sets of observations, and the probable limits of de- 
parture fi'om the average results of previous observations in a 
given number of future instances, are all questions of the ut- 
most importance, which come within the scope of the calculus, 
and cannot, in fact, be justly appreciated by any other means. 
^The application of the theory of probability to the subject 
of jurisprudence, and the verdicts of juries and decisions of 
tribunals, has been discussed by the Marquis Condorcet in va- 
rious articles in the Encyclopedie Methodique ; but more 
especially in his Essai sur r application de F Analyse a la 
Prohabilite des Decisions rendiies a la Pluralite des Voixy 
Paris 1785; a work of great ingenuity, and abounding with 
interesting remarks on subjects of the highest importance to 
humanity. James Bernoulli, it appears, had intended to 
treat jurisprudence as a branch of probability in the Ars 
Conjectandi^ but his premature death prevented that work 
from being completed. There is a memoir on the subject 
by his nephew Nicolas, in the Leipsic Acts for 171 1. The 
most important questions to be determined, are the number 
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of jurors of which a jury ought to consist, and the majority 
which should be rfquired to agree in a verdict in order to 
afford, on the one hand, the greatest probability that an ac- 
cused person will not be wrongly condemned ; and, on the 
other, to give to society the greatest security that its inter- 
ests will not be compromised, by allowing too great facili- 
ties for the guilty to escape. This important subject has 
been treated more profoundly, and with numerical elements 
derived from much better data than existed in the time of 
Condorcet, in a recent work by Poisson, to which we shall 
presently allude. 

Another of the moral subjects to which the theory of pro- 
bability has been applied, and connected with the preceding, 
is the appreciation of the evidence of testimony. In mat- 
ters of this kind, it is easy to see that the calculus must be 
founded almost entirely upon hypothetical data. The vera- 
city of a witness can scarcely be made the subject of direct 
experiment ; and by reason of the complicated circumstan- 
ces with which the facts forming the subject of testimony 
are usually accompanied, and the numberless ways in which 
mankind are influenced by their passions, credulity, or ig- 
norance, it is perhaps equally impossible to deduce an aver- 
age value from the comparison of a great number of state- 
ments which have been ascertained to be true or false. Nu- 
merical results can therefore only be obtained by having re- 
course to hypotheses, and consequently must be considered 
as only probable approximations. The knowledge, however, 
which is thus obtained of the various combinations of the 
quantities concerned, affords important aid in guiding our 
judgments in complicated cases, and when we have to de- 
cide upon conflicting testimony. Approximations deduced 
from a train of accurate and systematic reasoning, are al - 
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ways to be preferred to the most specious arguments drawn 
from any other source. 

The analysis of probability has been applied with signa) 
advantage in many researches of Natural Philosophy, but 
especially in appreciating the mean errors of observations. 
Owing to the imperfections of sense and of instruments, phy- 
sical magnitudes are only susceptible of being measured with- 
in certain limits of accuracy ; and where the last degree of 
precision is indispensable, as in practical astronomy, it is on- 
ly by means of a very great number of measures, compared 
with one another, and combined according to the methods 
which this calculus points out, that we can obtain the near- 
est approximation to the true values which the observations 
are capable of giving. The mean errors of observations were 
treated as questions of probability by Lagrange in the Turin 
Memoirs for 1773 ; but it is to Laplace that the theory owes 
its principal extension and most important results. The me- 
thod of combining numerous equations of condition now 
universally followed, known as the method of minimum 
squares, and which Laplace has demonstrated to be that 
which leaves the least probable amount of error in the final 
equations, was made known by Legendre in an Appendix to 
his Nouvelles Methodes pour la Determination des Orbites 
des Cametes, published in 1806. A similar method, however, 
or rather the same, (for they are identical in principle,) had 
been discovered by Gauss, and employed by him for several 
years before the work of Legendre made its appearance.^ 

Laplace's great work, the Thiorie Analytique des Proba^ 
bilites, first published in 1812, is one of the most remarkable 
productions that has ever appeared in abstract science. The 

^ Theoria Motus Corporum Calestium, p. 221. 
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principles of the calculus, as^ well as the peculiar methods 
of analysis which it requires, and the most interesting and 
difficult questions which it presents, are here discussed in a 
far more general manner than had been attempted by any 
former writer on the subject ; and it may be said, accord 
ingly, to have placed the theory under an entirely new aspect. 
It is much to be regretted that so little pains have been taken 
by the illustrious author to render the work intelligible to the 
generality of mathematical readers. Consisting for the greater 
part of separate memoirs presented at different times to the 
Academy of Sciences, arranged without regard to symmetry 
or order, it abounds with repetitions which only serve to em- 
barrass the student; while the deficiency of explanation com- 
bined with the subtlety of the analysis, and the inherent intri- 
cacy of the subject, render it often a painfully difficult task to 
seize the force of the demonstrations. Notwithstanding these 
defects, however, it forms one of the most splendid creations 
of mathematical genius ; and is alike admirable, whether we 
regard the extension which has been given to the calculus, 
or the results which have been arrived at, or the tone of 
lofty philosophy in which subjects bearing on some of the 
most important concerns of mankind are treated. 

Next to the Theorie Anali/tiqtie of haplsLce, the most im- 
portant work which has hitherto appeared on the subject of 
probability is the recent one of Poisson, entitled, Recherches 
sur la Probabilite desJugements, (Paris 1 837.) Although it 
might be inferred from the title that this work relates only to 
a single though very interesting application of the tlieory, the 
greater part of it is devoted to tlie development and demon- 
stration of the general principles, and the discussion of the 
principal questions which present themselves in the differ- 
ent applications ; and it is only in the last of the five books 
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of which it consists that the special subject to which the title 
refers is taken into consideration. In applying the theory 
to the decisions of tribunals, Condorcet and Laplace had been 
unable to obtain positive results from the want of authentic 
data ; but the recent publication by the French government 
of the Comptes Generaux de F Administration de la Justice 
CrimineUey in France, having furnished an immense collec- 
tion of facts from which the requisite data could be obtained, 
Poisson was led to consider the subject anew, and the results 
of his investigations, which are of singular interest, are given 
in the work now mentioned. Poisson had already given a 
theory of the mean errors of observations in the Additions 
to the Connaissance des Terns for 1827 and 1832. 

It is in these two works of Laplace and Poisson that the 
higher and more abstruse parts of the theory of probabilities 
must be studied. A very clear exposition of the principles, 
accompanied with many interesting remarks on the uses and 
applications of the theory, is given by Lacroix in his valu- 
able little work, Traiti EUmeniaire du Calcul des Proha- 
bilites, Paris 1822. 

Since the time of Demoivre, the English treatises on the 
general theory of probability have neither been numerous, 
nor, with one or two exceptions, very important. Simpson's 
Laws of Chance (1740) contains a considerable number of 
examples, in the solution of v/hich the author displays his 
usual acuteness and originality, but as they belong entirely 
to that class in which the chances are known a priori, they 
give no idea of the most interesting applications of the theory. 
Dodson's Mathematical Repository/ contains a large selection 
of the same kind. The Essay in the Library of Useful 
Knowledge, by Mr. Lubbock, gives a more comprehensive 
and philosophical, though an elementary view of the sub- 
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ject ; but by far the most valuable work in the language is 
the Treatise in the Encyclopedia Metropolitanay by Pro- 
fessor De Morgan, 1837. In this very able production, Mr. 
De Morgan has treated the subject in its utmost generality, 
and embodied, within a moderate compass, the substance of 
the great work of Laplace. 

Within the limits to which the present article must be 
confined, it woiild be hopeless to attempt giving a complete 
view of a branch of science which embraces so many com- 
plicated and intricate subjects of research, and which re- 
quires the aid of some of the most abstruse and recondite 
theories of the modern mathematics. In the higher appli- 
cations of the theory, the analysis of many of the questions 
which arise, in order to be made intelligible, would require 
an extent of development and a parade of mathematical for- 
mulae altogether incompatible with the plan and scope of 
this work. All that we can propose to ourselves, therefore, 
is to explain as briefly as may appear consistent with perspi- 
cuity, the general principles of the theory, and to give an 
outline of the manner in which these are applied to some cf 
the more important questions which have been investigated 
by Laplace and Poisson. The examples will be selected 
with a view to shew the nature of the principal results of the 
mathematical theory, as well as the peculiar methods of ana- 
lysis which are of most general application. 
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SECTION I. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE THEORY OP PROBABILITY. 

« 

1 . The term probable^ in its popular acceptation, is used 
in reference to any iinknown or future event, to denote that 
in our judgment the event is more likely to be true than 
not, or more likely to happen than not to happen. With- 
out attempting to make an accurate enumeration of the va- 
rious circumstances which are favourable or unfavourable 
to its occurrence, or to balance their respective influences, 
we suppose there is a preponderance on one side, and ac- 
cordingly pronounce it to be probable that the event has 
occurred, or will occur, or the contrary. 

2. If we can see no reason why an event is more likely 
to happen than not to happen, we say it is a chance whe- 
ther the event will happen or not ; or if it may happen in 
more ways than one, and we have 'no reason for suppos- 
ing it will happen in any one of these ways rather than in 
another, we say it is a chance whether it will happen in any 
assigned way or in any other. Suppose, for example, an 
unknown number of balls of different colours to be placed 
in an urn, from which a ball is about to be extracted by a 
person blindfold. Here we have no reason for supposing 
that the ball about to be drawn will be of one colour rather 
than another, that it will be white rather than black. 
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or red ; and accordingly say it is a chance whether the ball 
will ccHne out of a particular colour, or a different. In this 
instance, then, the term chance denotes, simply, the absence 
of a known cause. If, however, we are made acquainted 
with the number of balls in the urn, and the number there 
are of each of the different colours, the term is used in a 
definite sense. For instance, suppose the urn to contain 
ten balls, of which nine are white, and the remaining one 
black, we say there are nine chances in &vour of drawing a 
white ball, and one chance only in favour of drawing the 
black ball. Chance, in this sense, denotes a way of hap^ 
pening, or a particular c(X8€ or combination that may arise 
out of a number of other possible cases or combinations ; and 
an event becomes probable or improbable according as the 
number of chances in its favour is greater or less than the 
number against it. Chance and presumption are also fre- 
quently used synonymously with probability, 

3. The mathematical probability of any event is the ratio 
of the number of ways in which that event may happen 
to the whole number of ways in which it may either hap- 
pen or fail. Thus, recurring to the -previous example, the 
event, namely, the drawing of a ball from an urn con- 
taining 9 white balls and 1 black, may happen in 10 dif- 
ferent ways, inasmuch as any one of the 10 balls may be 
drawn ; but in one only of those ways will the event be a 
black ball ; and therefore the probability of drawing the 
black ball is ^^. In like manner, as there are 9 differ- 
ent ways in which a white ball may be drawn, or 9 
chances of drawing a "white ball, and ten chances in all, the 
probability of drawing a white ball at the first trial is -^g. 
It follows immediately from this definition, that the proba- 
bility of drawing a ball of either colour will remain the same, 
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however the number of balls in the urn may be increased, 
provided those of each colour are increased in the same pro- 
portion. For instance, suppose the number of white balls 
to be 46, and the number of black balls to be 5 ; the num- 
ber of chances in favour of drawing a black ball is 5, 
while there are 50 chances in ail, consequently the pro- 
bability of a black ball being drawn is /^s-jl's* In the same 
manner, the probability of drawing a white ball is ^1=-^^ ; 
the same as before. Generally, let E and F be two con- 
trary events, that is to say, such that the one or the other 
of them must necessarily happen, and both cannot happen 
together ; and let a be the number of chances or combina- 
tions which produce the event E, and b be the number of 
combinations which produce the event F, or cause the fail- 
ure of E ; then the probability that E will happen is — rr 5 
and the probability that F will happen, or that E will not 
happen is ^ . In future, the term probability will be us- 
ed only to signify mathematical probability. 

4. It is to be carefully remarked, that the different 
chances or combinations which form the elements of pro- 
bability are supposed to be perfectly equal. If this equa- 
lity does not hold, and there is any circumstance respect- 
ing the event under consideration which renders one com- 
bination or set of combinations more likely to occur than 
another, the different combinations must be multiplied by 
numbers proportional to their respective facilities, afler 
which the units in each multiplier may be regarded as so 
many distinct chances, from which the probability of the 
event will be found by the above formula. This is equiva- 
lent to saying that a combination or chance which is twice 
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as likely to happen as another, must be regarded as two 
equal and similar combinations in comparison of that other ; 
a proposition which is sufficiently obvious. 

5. It follows from the above definition, that the probabi- 
lity of any contingent event is measured by a fraction less 
than unity, and may have any value between and 1. It 
follows, also, that the sum of the two fractions which mea- 
sure the probabilities of two contrary events is equal to 
unit, which is the measure of certainty, inasmuch as either 
the one or the other necessarily occurs. Thus, in the last 

ct 
example, the probability of the event E is j, and that of 

the contrary event F is = , and r A r = 1 . Hence 

if/> denote the probability of any event E, and q the pro- 
bability of the contrary event F, we have qzz\ — p. This 
consequence of the definition is of great importance in the 
calculation of probabilities. 

6. We have here supposed the result of a trial to be ne- 
cessarily one or other of two events E and F ; but it is easy 
to imagine the trial to be of such a kind that it may give 
rise to any one of a number of events E, F, G, H, &c. each 
having a giv^n number of chances in its favour. This case 
is represented by supposing an urn to contain balls of as 
many different colours or sorts as there are different events. 
Let the urn be conceived to contain a balls of the sort 
which produces the event E, b of the sort which produces 
F, c of the sort which produces G, and so on ; and let a+ 
b+cJ^^d, &c. =A, so that k is the whole number of balls in 
the urn. The probabilities of the different events E, F, G, 
H, &c. are then, respectively, by the definition. 
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the sum of which =1. In fact, if a ball be drawn at all, 
it must be of one or other of the different sorts contained in 
the urn ; and consequently the sum of all the probabilities 
amounts to unit or certainty. 

7« When an event is compounded of two or more simple 
events independent of each other, the probability of the 
compound event is equal to the product of the probabilities 
of the several simple events of which it is compoimded. 
Let us imagine two urns, A and B, of which A contains a 
white balls and b black, and B contains a' white and 6' 
black. Make a + b=c, and a'+b'=(/, and let the com- 
pound event whose probability is to be determined be the 
drawing of a white ball from both urns. Now, as each of 
the c balls in A may be drawn with any one of the c* balls 
in B, the whole number of ways in which the balls in A 
may be differently combined by pairs with the balls in B, 
or the whole number of possible cases is cc'. But the num- 
ber of cases favourable to the compound event is evidently 
the number of different ways in which a white ball may be 
drawn from A with a white ball from B, and therefore equal 
to aa\ Hence by the definition (4), the probability that a 

white ball will be drawn firom both urns is — ; . Now, if 

p denote the probability of drawing a white ball from A, 
and p' that of drawing a white ball from B, we have by the 

definition />= — ,and//= -j-; whence — ; zzpp . 

In general, let p denote the probability of an event E, 
p' that of another event E', //' that of a third E", and so 
on ; then the probability of the concourse of the events E, 
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E', E", &c^ or the probability that they will all happen, is 
p Xjy Xi>") &c. ; that is to say, the probability of an event 
compounded of any number of simple and independent 
events, is the product of the respective probabilities of 
the several simple events. 

The probabilities that the several simple events E, E', 
E," &c., will not all happen, or that some of them will hap- 
pen and others fail, are easily determined in the same man- 
ner ; it will be sufficient to indicate their several expres- 
sions. Suppose there are only three simple events, of which 
the probabilities are respectively p, p\ and/?" ; and let 
^=1— /?, 5''=:1 — />', ^'=1 — p". The product j^g^^' ex- 
presses the probability of the compound event which con- 
sists in E happening and E and E'' both failing ; qp'f]f' is 
the probability that E' will happen, and that E and E'' will 
both fail; /)p'j»" is the probability they will all three happen ; 
1 — pp'p^' is the probability they will not all three happen, or 
that one of them at lecist will fail ; ^^V^ ^^ ^^^ probability 
they will all fail; and 1— ^^'V' ^^ the probability they will 
not all three fail, or that one at least of them will happen. 

8. As an example of the application of this rule, suppose 
it were required to assign the probability of throwing aces, 
at one throw, with two common dice. As a common die 
has six symmetrical faces, there ar^ in respect of each die 
six ways equally possible, in which the simple event may 
happen. The probability therefore of throwing ace with 
one die is J, that is,/)=rj. In respect of the second die, 
we have also p'= J ; henpe the probability of the compound 
event, or that aces will be thrown is jop'= J x 4=55* ^^^ 
probability that aces will not be thrown at any assigned trial 
is therefore (6) 1 — ^7=H ' ^^^ ^bc odds against throwing 
aces at any given trial are 35 to 1. 
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Again, suppose two numbers, each consisting of 7 di- 
gits, to be taken at random, (for instance from a table of 
logarithms), and let it be proposed to assign the proba- 
bility that the substraction of the one from the other will 
be performed without its being necessary, in any caSe, 
to increase the upper figure. Here, as each digit may 
have any one of the ten values from to 9 both inclusive, 
and as each of those values in the upper line may be com- 
bined with any one of them in the lower line, there are 100 
different combinations or equally possible cases for each par- 
tial substraction. Now, if the upper figure be 0, there is 
only one of those cases favourable to the event, or which 
will admit of the substraction being performed, namely, 
when the figure below is also 0. If the upper figure be 1, 
there are two cases favourable, namely, those in which 
the under figure is or 1. If the upper figure be 2, there 
are three favourable cases, namely, when the under figure 
is 0, 1, or 2. Proceeding in this way through all the di- 
gits, the whole number of favourable cases is found to be 

14.2 + 34-4+5 + 6 + 7+8+9 + 10=55. 
Hence, for each partial substraction there are 55 favourable 
cases out of 100 possible cases ; therefore (4) the probabi- 
lity that any one of the figures in the upper line is not less 
than the corresponding figure in the under line is ^^j ; and 
we have j9=/>'=/>"=&c.=j^/g for the probability of each 
of the seven simple events or partial substractions, whence, 
by (7), the probability of the compound event is 

(55 V 7 
j^\ =(-55)7=0152243, 

which is less than ^\, and greater than ^^. 

9. When an event may happen in several different ways, 
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each independent of the others, the probability of the event 
is the sum of all the partial probabilities taken in respect 
of each of the different ways. 

Suppose there are n different urns A,, Ag, A 3 A„, 

each containing balls of two colours, white and black, and 
let the whole number of balls in each urn respectively, be 

and the number of white balls in each be 

«1> «2> «5> «n> 

and let the event E be the extraction of a white ball in 
drawing a ball from any urn at random. In this case there 
are n different ways, all equally probable, in which the event 
may happen, for it may be drawn with equal facility from 
any one of the urns. The probability that the ball will be 

drawn from any given urn, A^, is therefore — ; and if it 
be drawn from this urn, the probability of its being white is 

— ; therefore, by (7), the probability of a white ball being 

1 
drawn from A^ is — . — . In like manner the probabi- 

lity of a white ball being drawn from Ag is shewn to be 

1/7 1/7 

— . — ; from A, to be — . — , and so on. Denoting 
n c^ "" n c^ 

therefore by p the whole probability of the event E, the 

proposition affirms that 



»=_(11Lj._2+!11 + — ). 

n\c^ Cg C3 c„/ 



To prove this, let the fractions — ^> — &c. be reduced 



Cj Cg 



to a common denominator, and suppose the equivalent frac- 
tions to be 
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We may now conceive the urns Aj, Ag, A3. ..An to be re- 
placed by others, each containing the same number, y, of 
balls, and of which the first contains a^ white balls, the se- 
cond a^ , and so on ; and it is evident that the chance of a white 
ball being drawn from this new system of urns will be pre- 
cisely the same as it was for a white ball being drawn from 
the first system. Now the probability of drawing a white 
ball from the new system will not be altered by placing the 
whole of the ny balls in a single urn, for they may still be 
conceived as arranged in groups, disposed in any manner 
whatever, each group containing the same number of balls, 
and the same proportion of white to black as were in the 
separate urns ; and as each group contains the same num- 
ber of balls, the chance of laying the hand on any one group 
is the same as that of laying it on any other. The probabi- 
lity of drawing a white ball from the single urn, is therefore 
the same as for drawing it from the group of separate urns 
which contain each the same number of balls. But the pro- 
bability of drawing it from the single um is the ratio of the 
number of white balls contained in the um to the number of 
both colours, therefore (this probability being j^) we have 

whence, substituting for — , — ^, &c., their respective 
values, — , — > &c., we have 

p=i(^+^+fi +f..y 

As a particular case suppose three luns A, B^ C to be placed 
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together, of which A contains 2 white balls and 1 black ; 
B 3 white balls and 2 black, and C 4 white and 3 black, 
and let it be required to determine the probability /? of a 
white ball being drawn from the group by a person who is 
ignorant of the contents of the different urns. As there is no 
reason for selecting one urn in preference to another, the pro- 
bability that he will put his hand into the urn A is J ; and if 
he draw from this urn the probability that a white ball will 
be drawn is §, there being 2 cases favourable to that, event, 
and 3 cases in all. The probability of both events is there- 
fore 7 X f =^ f • In like manner, the probability of the ball 
being drawn from B is J ; and if drawn from B the proba- 
bility of its being white is J ; therefore, the probability of 
this compound event is ^ X f = I- Lastly, the probability 
of the ball being drawn from C is ^ ; and if drawn from C 
the probability of its being white is f ; therefore, the pro- 
bability of this compound event is J X t = ^^ • Hence, 
by the proposition now demonstrated, the complete pro- 
bability of the event E is 

If all the balls had been placed in a single urn, the proba- 
bility of drawing a white ball would have been y®y, for there 
are 3 + 5 + 7 = 15baUs in all, of which 2+3 + 4 = 9 
are white. But -^j = J-f | ; a fraction which differs sensibly 
from J^f , the measure of the probability of the same event 
when the balls are distributed in the manner above supposed 
amongst the different urns. The distinction between the two 
cases is important. 

10. The rule laid down in (7) for finding the probability 
of a compound*event applies alike whether the simple events 
are determined simultaneously or in succession. In fact, 
when the simple events are entirely independent of each 
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other, the chances which determine the compound event are 
not influenced in any way by the intervention of time. Sup- 
pose, for example, the compound event to be the throwing 
of a certain number of points with a given number m of 
dice ; the chances for and against the event are obviously 
the same whether the m dice are thrown at once, or a single 
die is thrown m times successively. But as the determine 
ation of the probability of a compound event is in general 
facilitated by supposing the simple events to^be decided one 
after the other, it will be convenient to view the subject in 
this light in explaining the method of forming the differ- 
ent combinations of the chances by which the probabilities 
of compound events are determined. 
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SECTION II. 

OF THE PBOBABILITT OF EVENTS DEFENDING ON ▲ REPE- 
TITION OF TRIAIiS, OB COMPOUNDED OF ANY NUMBEB 
. OF SIMPLE EVENTS) THE CHANCES IN BESPECT OF WHICH 
ABE KNOWN A PRIORI, AND CONSTANT. 

1 1 . Suppose an urn to contain a J^ b balls, a white and 
b black, and let a ball be successively drawn, and replaced 
in the urn after each drawing, in order that the chances in 
favour of drawing a ball of either colour may be the same 
in every trial, and let it be required to find the respective 
probabilities of the different possible results of any number 
of drawings. 

Let us first suppose the number of trials to be two. The 
event may happen in any of these four different ways: first 
white, second white; first white, second black; first black, se- 
cond white ; first black, second black. Assuming W to re- 
present the simple event which consists in the drawing of a 
white ball, and B that of a black ball, and supposing the or- 
der of the arrangement of the two letters to correspond wjth 
the order of succession of the simple events, the four pos- 
sible cases or combinations will be represented thus : — 

WW, WB, BW, BB. 
Now let the probability of drawing a white ball in any 
trial be />, and that of drawing a black ball be g, (whence, 
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" h \ 

p^z. -9 q=: 7 I the probabilities of the four possible 

compound events are by (7) respectively as under : 
probability of WW =|? X i> =/?* 
ofWB iizp X q ^=pg 
ofBW ziq y, pzzpq 
ofBB zzqXqzzq^ 
If we disregard the order of succession, and consider the two 
arrangements WB and BW, which are equally probable, as 
forming the same compound event, namely, a ball of both 
colours in the two trials, the probability of this event, by 
(9)> becomes 2 pq. The sum of the probabilities of all the 
possible arrangements is therefore 

p^ + 2pq + q^^{p + qy ; 
whence it appears that the probabilities of the different ar- 
rangements in two trials are respectively the terms of the 
development of the binomial, {p+qY^ 

Let us next suppose the number of trials to be three. 
The different arrangements that may be formed of the 
simple events in three trials, with the probability of each 
respectively, are as follows : — 

WWW, probability of which zrpppzizp^ 

WWB, zzppq=p^q 

WBW, zripqp-p'q 

BWW, z^qppzizp'q 

WBB, : =pqq—pq^ 

BWB, -qpq=pq^ 

BBW, i^qqpzzpq^ 

BBB, -ziqqqzzq^ 

It thus appears that the probability of obtaining two events 
of one kind, and one of the other, is the i^^e in whatever 
order they succeed each other, and, in fact, is independent 
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of the order. Disregarding, then, the order of succession, 
and considering the combination of two white balls with 
one black, in whatever order they may be arranged, as the 
^me compound event, the probability of its occurrence in 
any order whatever^ being the sum of its probabilities in 
each particular order (9)> is 3/^^. In like manner, regard- 
ing the combination of two black balls with one white, in any 
order of arrangement, as the same compound event, its pro- 
bability is 3j9^'. The compound event resulting firom three 
trials must then happen in one of four different ways, namely, 
3 white balls; 2 white, combined withl black, in any order \ 

2 black, combined with one white, in any order ; or, lastly, 

3 black ; and the sum of the probabilities of these different 
cases IS 

/>'+3p'^+3i?9'+^»=(/^+^)'. 
Hence the probabilities of all the different possible combi*i 
nations in three trials are respectively given by the deve- 
lopment of the binomial (/>+^)'« 

12. In general, let/) denote the probability of any simple 
event £, then the probability of £ happening twice in two 
trials is />^, of happening thrice in 3 trials/;', and of hi^- 
pening m times in m successive trials, />"*. In like manner, 
the probability of the contrary event F being q (/J+g^^l)) 
the probability of F happening n times in n successive trials 
is 9". Hence (7) the probability of E happening m times, . 
and tlien F happening n times in succession, in m-{-» trials, 
is //*^*. But the probability of these events happening in 
any assigned order is the same as that of their happening in 
any other assigned order ; therefore J9"*^ is the measure of 
the probability that £ will occur m times, and F will occur 
n times in a determinate order. Now, let m-{-7»=A, and let 
U be the number of different ways in which m events £, and 
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n events F, can be combined in h trials, and P be the proba- 
bility of any one of these combinations whatever, or the proba- 
bility of £ occurring m times, and F occurring n times in h 
\ trials, without regard to the order in which they succeed 

each other, we have then 

In order to determine the value of U, we may suppose 
the events in question to be so many different things repre- 
sented by the letters A, B, C, D, £, &c. of which there are 
m of one kind, and n of another, and make mJ^nzzh ; then 
by the algebraic theory of combinations, we have 

1 .2.3 h 

""1 . 2 . 3 .»ixl • 2 . 3,.....»' 

This value of U is symmetrical in respect of m and «, and 
may be otherwise written in either of the two following 
forms, 

A(A— 1)(^^2) /U-m+1 

1.2.3 m ' 

A(A— 1)(^— 2) A— yj+l 

1.2.3 n ' 

which shew that the probability P, or the product IJp'^q" 
is the (/»+l)th term of the development of the bino- 
mial (j)+qy arranged according to the increasing powers 
o£p, or the («+l)th term of the same development ar- 
ranged according to the increasing powers of q. Hence 
we conclude that when p and q remain constant, the pro- 
babilities of all the different compound events which can 
be formed by the combination of the simple events £ and 
F in ^ trials, are expressed by the different terms of the 
formula (p+qY expanded by the binomial theorem. 

The whole number of possible cases is evidently A+1, 
for in h experiments, £ may occur h times, h — 1 times, 
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h — 2 times h — h times ; this last being the case in 

which the contrary event F occurs in all the trials. The 
different cases are unequally probable, both by reason of the 
greater or smaller number of combinations by which they 
may be produced, and which in reference to each case is 
represented by U, and by reason of the inequality between 
p and q. It will be shewn afterwards, that when p^q^ and 
h is a whole number, the most probable case is that in which 
the occurrences of £ and F are equal ; and if A is an odd 
number, the two most probable cases are those in which 
the diilbrence in the number of occurrences of E and the 
number of occurrences of F is unity. 

13. In order to place the proposition now demonstrated 
in a clearer light, let 'us consider separately the different 
terms of the development of (p+9)*, namely, 

ff^hph^lq^^Z^lj^^ 

A(A-l)(A-2) A-«+l 

''" 1.2.3 » ^ * 

+«*• 

The first term p* expresses the probability that the event 
E will in every one of the h trials. The second term hjp^^q 
expresses the probability that E will occur h — 1 times, and 
F once, without distinction of order ; that is to say F may 
happen at the first or last or any intermediate trial. If a 
determinate succession is proposed, for example, that of 
h — I times the event E in succession, and F in the next trial, 
the probability of the event in the assigned order is foimd 
by suppressing the coefficient A, and is consequently p^^^q. 

The third term -^ — jr^p^^^q^ expresses the probability 

1 • ^ 
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that the result of A trials will be h — 2 times the event E, 
and twice the event F, without distinction of order. If a 
particular order be assigned, it is necessary to suppress the 
coefficient, and the probability of the mmple events occur- 
ring in that particular order is />*~*g^. 

A(A— .1XA_2) A— « + l -. 

The general term -^ — ^f^ — J__p*-n^ ex- 

presses the probability that the result of h trials will be 
{h — n) times the event £, and n times the event F in any 
order. The probability of (A — n) times £ and n times F 
in an assigned order is i^^-^ff. 

14. If we suppose the event £ to be such that the chances 
in favour of its happening or failing are equal, that is, if 
p^zqzzi^, the different terms of the binomial (p + qY, on sup- 
pressing the coefficients, become all equal ; so that a parti- 
cular order being assigned in each of the possible cases or 
combinations, all the cases become equally probable. Thus, 
suppose a shilling to be tossed 100 times in succession, the 
probability of head turning up in every trial is (^) ^ ^ ®. The 
probability of 60 heads and 60 tails in any assigned order 
isdy^Xdy^^iiy^^; if m+w=100, the probability 
of m heads and n tails is also (i)'"(i)'*=(i)'"+"=(i)^®^. 
Hence the probability of any compound event formed by 
the combination of two simple contrary events succeeding 
each other in an assigned order, and each having the same 
probability, is independent of the ratio of the simple events, 
and depends only on the number of trials. Before the trials, 
it is an even wager that head wi]U>e turned up in succession 
100 times, and that the result of 100 trials will be 60 heads 
and 60 tails in a given order of succession, or any proportion 
of heads to tails in an order arbitrarily chosen. This Con- 
sideration is frequently lost sight of in reasoning about those 
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events of the natural world, which are termed extraordinary 
and miraculous. If in tossing a shilling 100 times into the 
air, the number of heads turned up is found nearly equal to 
the number of tails, the event excites no surprise ; some- 
thing like it was expected. On the contrary, if the diffe- 
rence between the number of heads and the number of tails 
is considerable, the event is termed extraordinary ; and if 
head turned up in every trial without exception, we should 
scarcely be persuaded that such an event was entirely the re- 
sult of chance, and independent of a special cause. Never- 
theless, the a priori probability that every trial will give 
head, is precisely the same as the probability of throwing 
any given number of heads and tails in an assigned order of 
succession. It will, however, be proved afterwards, that if 
such an event as throwing head 100 times in succession were 
actually observed, the probability of a special cause having 
intervened, would approach very nearly to certainty. 

15. Hitherto we have supposed the compound event to 
be formed by the combination of two simple events only, 
E and F, one of which necessarily excludes the other. Let 
us now suppose there are any number of simple events, Ej, 
Eg, Eg, &c. of which the respective probabilities axep^,p^j 
/?3, &c. and such that one or other of them necessarily hap- 
pens in each trial, so that p^ -f jOg +p^ -|-, &c.= 1, and de- 
termine the probability of any assigned combination of them 
in a given number of trials. This case may be represented 
by supposing an urn to contain a number of balls of as many 
different colours as there are distinct events ; the event E, 
will be the drawing of a ball of the colour i, and its proba- 
bility/?! will be the fraction whose numerator is equal to the 
number of balls of the colour i, and denominator the whole 
number of balls in the urn. Now the probability of the 
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event E^ happening m times in succession isp^ by (12) ; 
that of Eg happening n times in succession is /^g ; that of 
Eg happening r times in succession p^ ; and so on. There- 
fore (7) the probability of the compound event which is 
formed by the occurrence of »» times E^, w times Eg, r times 
Eg, and so on, these events succeeding each other in or- 
der, is the product p'l p^ Pl^ &c« ^^t the probability of 
the simple events succeeding each other in any particular 
order is the same as that of their succeeding in any other 
assigned order (12); consequently, if U' denote the num- 
ber of different ways in which m events E^, w events Eg, r 
events E', &c. can be combined, or succeed each other, 
and P^ be the probability of the compound event in any order 
whatever, we have, 

FrrU'/^T/J-p;, &c. 
Assuming A=wi+w4-r+, &c. we have also by the theory 
of combinations, 

^,_ 1 .2.3 h 

"~1 .2.3.../WX 1.2. 3...«xl .2 .3...rX &c. 
the factor U' being the coefficient of the term which has for 
its multiplier p"l p^ p^, &c. in the expansion of the mul- 
tinomial (p I +Pq -j-py -{• &c.)% whence 

1.2.3 h 

" 1.2.3...wxl.2.3...wxl.2.3...rx&c.^^^^^^' 

We shall now proceed to give some examples of the ap- 
plications of the preceding formulae. 

16. Let it be proposed to assign the probability P, of 
throwing ace once, and not oflener, in four successive throws 
of the same die. — Simpson, p. 15. 

Here, the chance of throwing ace in a single trial being 
J, we havejE?=J, and consequently 5^=^, and also A=r4. 
Now the compound event being the occurrence of the sim- 
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pie event E, whose probability is p, once, and of the con- 
trary event F three times, the probability of the compound 
event is that term of the development of (p+qY which is 
multiplied by pq^. If, therefore, in the formula, 

p 1.2.3 h ^ ^ 

we makejD=rJ, ^=|, A =4, m=l, 72=3, we shall have 

1X1.2. 3^ 6 ^ U/ ""324' 
which is the probability required, and the same as that of 
throwing one ace, and not more than one, at a single throw 
with 4 dice. 

The probability of the contrary event, that is to say, the 
probability of either not throwing an ace at all, or of throw- 
ing more aces than one is 1 — }|| = Jf { ; and therefore the 
odds against throwing one ace and no more in 4 throws of a 
common die are 199 to 125, or 8 to 5 very nearly. 

17. If in this example it had been .proposed to assign* tie 
probability of throwing ace once at leasts instead of once 
and not more, it would have been necessary to have includ- 
ed those cases in which the ace occurs twice, or three times, 
or in each of the four trials. The binomial (p+9)* gives 

the first term of which expresses the probability of throw- 
ing ace four times in succession ; the second that of throw- 
ing ace three times, and another number once ; the third 
that of throwing ace twice, and a different face twice ; the 
fourth that of throwing ace once, and a diflferent face three 
times ; and the fifth that of throwing a different face in each 
of the four trials. But as every one of these compound 
events, excepting the last, satisfies the condition of ace be- 
ing thrown once at least, the whole probability of that event 
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must be the sum of the probabilities of the different events 
by which it may be produced (9) and is consequently 

a)*+*(i)'i+«a)'a)'+<i)(4)'=-s 

In general, the sum of the first »+ 1 terms o£(p+qy ex- 
presses the probability of obtaining Tiot less than A — n events, 
the probability of each of which isp, or not more than n con- 
trary events, the probability of each of which is q. 

Since p+qzzly the sum of all the terms of the series pro- 
duced by the expansion of {p+qY is equal to unit, and 
therefore the sum of any number of the terms is equal to 
unit diminished by the sum of the remaining terms. This 
consideration frequently gives the means of abridging the 
calculations. Thus, in the preceding example, instead of 
expanding the binomial (J + J)* in order to find the proba- 
bilities of throwing 4 aces, 3 aces, 2 aces> and 1 ace only, 
in a series of 4 trials, we might have sought the probability 
of not throwing ace at all. The probability of not throwing 
ace in a single trial is f , and therefore (7) that of not throw- 
ing it in 4 trials is (i)*=iV^%« Hence the probability of 
the contrary event, namely, that ace will be thrown once 
or oftener, is 1 — fiy%=^^^\ > the same as before. 

18. Let a shilling be tossed ; what is the probability that 
more than 3 heads will turn up in the first 10 trials? In 
this case,/?=|^, ^=1^, h=lO ; therefore (p+qY =(^ + 2)^** 
=( 2) ^ ^ ( ^+ 1 ) ^ ® • Now the last term of this development 
expresses the probability that head will not turn up in any 
one of the ten trials ; the last but one, the probability that 
it will turn up once ; the last but two, the probability that 
it will turn up twice ; and the last but three, the probabil- 
ity that it will turn up three times ; therefore the four last 
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terms include all the different ways in which the ten trials 
give not more than three heads ; and their sum consequently 
expresses the probability that not more than 3 heads will 
be thrown. Now the last four (or first four) terms of the 
expansion of(l-|-l)^® are 

10.9 10.9.8 
^' ^"' 172' 1.2.3' 

and their sum is 176, which multiplied by (i)^®=T5^?> 
gives yV%> ^^^ ^^6 probability that not more than 3 heads 
will turn up ; whence the probability of the contrary event 
or that more than 3 heads will be thrown, is 1 — i^j'y*5= 
^8g^^^=JJ ; and the odds in favour of throwing heads more 
than three times in 10 trials are 53 to 11. 

19. A and B engage in play; the probability of A's 
winning a game is p, and the probability of B's winning a 
game is q ; required the probability P, of A's winning m 
games before B wins n games, the play being supposed to 
terminate when either of those events has occurred. 

It is evident that the question must be decided at the 
latesty by the (m+w — l)th game ; for supposing w+« — 2 
games to have been played, there is only one combination 
according to which the match can remain undecided, name- 
ly, that in which A has won m — 1, and B n — 1 games ; and 
in this case the next game necessarily decides the match. 

Suppose w+a? games to have been played. The proba- 
bility that of these games m have been won by A, and x by 
B, is represented by the term of the binomial (/>+y)'»+' 
in which the factor /)'"5^ occurs (13) ; which term is 

1.2. 3 m-^x 



m/yX 



But A cannot win m games out of w+a? exactly unless he 
wins the last game, for otherwise he must have won m games 
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out ofm+x — 1, if not out of a smaller number. In order 
therefore that A may win m games out of m+a? exactly, it 
is necessary in the first place that he wins m — 1 out of 

m+x 1 in any order, and then that he wins also the next 

game. Now the probability of his winning m — 1 games out 
ofm+x — 1 in any order (13) is 

1.2. 3 m+x—l , 



-pmr-^q^ ; 



1.2. 3...WI — IXl . 2 . 3...X' 
and the probability of his winning the following game is /?, 
whence the probability of both events is (7) 

1 .2 .3 mA-x — 1 

1 .^.«5...«. .yw ■ I XA .io.o.... ••X 

which, therefore, expresses the probability of A's winning 
m games out of m+ar exactly. 

If we suppose a;=:0, this formula becomes jo*", which is 
the probability of A's winning m games in succession. If 
ar=: 1 , it becomes mp^q, the probability that A wins m games 

. , m(m\-\) „ , 

out of m + 1. If xzz% It becomes -V— ^ P^T^ the pro- 
bability that A wins m games out of w + 2. If a? = 3, it be- 

w(m+l)(m+2) ^, - ,, , , .,.^ ^u i. A • 

comes — ^^^ — k^ o P 9 y the probability that A wins 

m games out of wi+3 J ^^"^ ^^ ^"* Continuing this process 
till we arrive at the term multiplied by p^(f^ the sum of the 
probabilities of all the different compound events is 

which expresses the probability of A's winning m games 
out of a number not greater than m-^-x. 

Now it has been shewn, that the match is necessarily 
decided by {m-^-n — ^1) games; consequently the solution 
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of the question is obtained by substituting n — 1 for x in 
the last formula, which will then express the probability 
of A's winning m games in any order, out of a number not 
greater than m-f-^2 — 1- On making this substitution, we 
obtain 



'==/)'" I 






»i(»j+l)...w4-w — 2 ^_j 
1 .2 ... »— 1 ^ 



}■ 



The probability Q that the match will be decided in fa- 
vour of B, or that B will win n games out of a number not 
greater than m + n — 1, is found by changing m into 7^, and 
p into q, and is therefore 



Q:=r{l+np+'^P^. 



n(n+\) w+w— 2 ) 

+ 1.2 m—l P r 



As an example, let us suppose />=-, 5^= ^ m=:4, and 

w=2. The probability of A's winning the match, or the 
value of P, becomes 



(ir{>+-^}=^i' 



and the probability of B's winning the match, or the value 
ofQ, 

(ly i ^ - 2.3/2\g 2.3.4 /2\g 1 _ 131 
W I +3*^1. 2 W ■*"l.2.3\3/ j~243' 

In this example the skill of A is supposed to be twice as 
great as that of B, and the number of games that must be 
won by him in order to gain the match is also twice as great 
as the number required to be won by B in order that B may 
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gain ; one might therefore suppose, that when they begin 
to play the chances in favour of each are equal. But the 
result shews that the chances in favour of A are fewer than 
those in favour of B in the proportion ofll2tol31; whence 
it appears that it would be unsafe to wager that a player 
who has two chances in his favour while his adversary has 
only one, will gain four games before his adversary shall 
have gained two. 

Suppose A and B, engaged in play, agree to leave off be- 
fore the match is decided, it is evident that the stakes ought 
to be shared between them in proportion to their respective 
probabilities of winning, and consequently the share of each 
is found from either of the above expressions for P and Q. 
This was one of the questions proposed by the Chevalier 
de Mere to the celebrated Pascal, to which allusion has al- 
ready been made. 

20 An urn contains w-f-l balls, marked with the num- 
bers 0, 1, 2, 3 n; a ball is successively drawn and re- 
placed in the urn, so that the chance of drawing any given 
number remains the same in each trial, what is the probability 
that in h trials the sum of the numbers drawn will be equal to * ? ^ 

The solution of this problem depends on the number of 
ways in which the number s can be formed by the addition of 
h different numbers, each of which may have any value from 
to n. If we suppose the numbers marked on the balls to 
be indexes of a certain quantity a?, and develope the expres- 
sion (x^+x^-^x^ +a?")*, the coefficient of any term of 

the development will indicate the number of different ways 
in which the balls may be drawn, so that the sum of the num- 
bers drawn in k trials shall be equal to the sum of the in- 

^ Demoivre, Miscellanea Analytica, p, 196 ; Laplace, Essai sur les 
ProbahilitJSf p. 253, et seq. 
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dexes of x in that term. If, therefore, we denote by N the 
coefficient of that term of the development in which the sum 
of the indexes is «, then N will be the number of cases fa- 
vourable to the event. But the whole number of possible 
cases is (n-|-l/; therefore the probability of the event is 
N-^(«+l)*. 

On account of the particular form of the polynomial in 
question, the value of N is found without difficulty. 

1 aj*+i 

Because a?<»+a?>-fa:' +«"=s , therefore 



(xo+x^ +«« +«")*=(l— ^+i)*(l— *)-*. Now, ex- 
pressing these two factors in series, we have (1 — a:*+*)* 

(l-*)-»=l+te+ Jj-rJa:«+ 7.2. 3 ' »^+Scc.i 

and the coefficients of the several terms of the product of 

these two series in which the sum of the indexes is s will 

be found as follows : — 

(1.) Multiply the first term of the first series by that term 

of the second series of which the argument is aif ; the coeffi- 

j .„ ^ h(h+\)(h+2) h+s—l 

cient of the product will be 7 Jl o^ • 

(2.) Multiply the second term of the first series by that 
term of the second series which has for its argument a;*-"— ^ ; 
the coefficient of the product will be 

z.. Kh+lXh+2) h+s-n-^2 

^ 1.2.3 s—n^l ' 

(3.) Multiply the third term of the first series by that 
term of the second series which has for its argument 
aj*-2(n+i) . lY^Q coefficient of the product will be 



i . 
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h{h—l) h(h+lXh+2) h+s—2n^-3 

1.2 ^ 1.2.3 *-.2»— 2 ' 

(4.) Proceed in the same manner with the fourth term of 
the first series, and so on with the others, advancing at each 
new multiplication one term to the right in the first series, 
and »-{- ^ terms to the left in the second series, until a term 
is reached in the first series, the exponent of re in which is 
equal to, or greater than s. The sum of the several products 
thus obtained will be the value of N. We have therefore 

^^ K^+l){h+2) A+^1 

1.2.3 s 

h A(^+l)(A-|-2) h+s—n-^2 

'^T^ 1.2.3 5— «— 1 

h(h—l) A(A+l)(A + 2) A+^— 2n— 3 

"*■ 1.2 ^ 1.2.3 *— 2w— 2 

— &c. 

The series now found for N may be changed into another, 
having a more elegant form, by reducing all the terms to 

others having the common denominator 1,2. 3 h — 1. 

This will be accomplished by leaving out of the numerator 
and denominator of the first term all the numbers afler h — 1 
to Sy (including s), when s is greater than h — 1, or by in- 
serting the numbers between s and h — 1 (the last included), 
when s.^!::lh — 1 ; by leaving out of the numerator and deno- 
minator of the second term all the numbers from h — 1 to 
s — w, or by inserting those numbers ; and so on with the 
other terms. If we then make the common denominator 
K 2 . 3... A — 1=^ we shall have 

N=^(*+l)(*+2)(*+3) («+A— 1) 

h 
— -(^ — n)(s — w+1) {s — w-J-A — 2) 
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— &c. 

to be continued till the last factor of one of the terms be- 
comes or negative. If we also make 

*+A— 1=/ 

^_«+ A_2=/— (»+ l)z=/ 

s—2n+h^3=:f—2(n+ 1)=/' 

J— 3»+A_4=:/-3(n+ 1)=/'' 

&c. 
and write the factors in each of the terms in the reverse 
order, the above value of N will become 

^=+f(f—l)(f-2) (f-h+2)j 

-/(/-l)(/-2) (f-h+2)^ 

+r(f^-i)(f^-2) (r-^+^)^f^l^ 

^f-(f-_l)(f--2) Cf''^A + 2)^(^=^^^ 

+ &C. 

2L As an example of the application of this formula, let 
it be required to assign the probability of throwing the point 
16 with 4 common dice. (Simpson, p. 53.) 

A die having no face marked 0, it is necessary, in order 
to adopt the formula to this case, to suppose the number of 
points on each face to be diminished by unit, which is equi- 
valent to supposing s — h to be substituted for s. The num- 
bers are then 0, 1,2, 3, 4, 5, and we have n=5, ^=4, and 
*=(16— 4)=12. Hence 

/sj+A— 1=15 
. /=/_(w + l)=9 



i 
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/'=/_2(»+l)=3 
/"'=/_5(«+l)=-3, 

and A=l .2.3. Substituting these values in the formula, 
we find 

N=15 . 14 . 13 X g (= +455) 
— 9.8.7Xg(=— 336) 

or N=: 1 25. Now the probability of the event is N-s-(n + 1 )*; 
and in the present case (/t'(-l)*=6^=1296; consequently 
the probability required, namely that of throwing the point 

16 with 4 dice, is j— g. 

22. In the numerical solution of questions of this sort, it 
sometimes happens that the labour may be abridged by 
computing the probability of throwing a different point from 
that which is proposed, but which has the same number of 
chances in its favour. For example, let it be proposed to 
determine the probability that in throwing 10 dice the sum 
of the points will be 50. In this case, the smallest number 
of points that can possibly be thrown is 10, and the greatest 
60; and the chances in favour of throwing 10 and of throw- 
ing 60 are obviously equal. The probability of throwing 
any given number of points above 10 is also evidently the 
same as that of throwing the number which is as much under 
60 ; and consequently the probability of throwing 50 is the 
same as the probability of throwing 20, these numbers being 
at equal distances from the extremes; Now to find the pro- 
bability of throwing 20 with 10 dice, or, which is the same, 
the probability that in 10 successive drawings from an urn 
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containing 6 balls, marked with the numbers 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
the sum of the numbers drawn will be 10, we have A=:10, 
«=5, *=10; whence /=19,/=13,/"=7,/'" negative, 
and A=l . 2... 9* Substituting these numbers in the series 
for N, and observing that since/" — A 4- 2= — 1, the third 
term becomes negative, we have 

^- 19.18.17.16.15.14.13.12.11. ^_^^ 
N= 1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9 (=^^^Q> 

13>12.11 .10. 9. 8.7.6. 5^_ 

~ 1.2.3.4 .5T6 .7.8.9 ^ ^' 

and consequently N= 85228. Dividing this by (n -|- 1 )*= 6^° 
=60466176, the probability of throwing 20, or of throwing 

50, with 10 dice is found = g, .^^-_^ , or between ;-— and 

60466176 709 

J_ 
7T0* 

23. The probability that the whole number of points 
drawn in h trials will not exceed s is found by substituting 

for s the different values 0, 1, 2 s in the series for N, 

and taking the sum of the results. This labour, however, 
may be avoided by means of a property of the figurate num- 
bers. It is well known that the sum of the series of num- 
bers obtained by giving n every value from w=l to n=v {v 
being any number whatever) in the formula 

n(n + l)(n + 2) (n+u) 

1-2-3 u+\ 

is expressed by this other formula 

v(v+l)(v+2) (v+ u) (v+u+\) 

1.2.3 (u+r)(u + 2) ' 

or, which is the same thing, that the sum of the series ob- 
tained by giving x successively every value from :r=:l-|-u 
to xzz 1 -f t« 4- i? in the formula 
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x(x — 1 )(x — 2) (x — u) 

1 .2.3 tt+T 

is expressed by this other formula 

(x+l)x(x — 1) X — u 

in which a?=l -{-t«-4~^* 

Comparing the diflFerent terms of the series for N (20) with 
these last formulse, it will be evident, that on giving s every 
value successively, from to « in the value of^ and denot- 
ing by N^ the sum of all the results, we shall have 

xx._ . (/+iyCA-l)(/-2)...(/-A+2) 
■""*■ 1.2.3.4 A 

(f +iy(.f-l)(/-2)...(/-A+2) , 
1.2.3.4 ... A ^ 

, (r+i)r(/^-i)(/^^-2)...(/^~j^+2) h(h-i) 

"*" 1.2.3.4 ... A 1.2 

— &c. 
for the probability that the number of points thrown will 
not be greater than s. 

As an example, let A=: 10, ^=5, n=5 ; we have then 
/=*+A— 1=14,/=/— (»+ 1)=8, whence/— A+ 2=0, 
and consequently the second term vanishes. Hence 

15.14.13.12.11.10.9.8.7. 6 _onn^ 
^ - 1.2.3.4.5.6 .7.8.9.10 ■"'*""'^' 

The probability, therefore, of the sum of the numbers 
drawn in 10 drawings not exceeding 5, is 3003-*- (6)^, or 

3003 
fiAziAfii7^ ' "^"^ *^** ^® ^^^^ ^^® probability that in throw- 
ing 10 common dice the sum of the points does not exceed 
16. (Simpson, p. 60.) 

24. In the preceding questions the number of trials, de- 
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noted by A, has been supposed to be given ; and the ob- 
ject, in every case, has been to determine the value of a 
given term, or of a given number of terms of the series pro- 
duced by the development of the binomial (p-f-^)*- But 
there is a numerous class of questions in respect of which 
the exponent h is unknown, and is required to be deter- 
mined from the condition that an assigned term, or the sum 
of a certain number of assigned terms of the development, 
must have a given value. For example, let it be proposed 
to determine how often a common die must be thrown in 
order to give the probability of ace turning up once at lecui^ 
equal to a given fraction u. Here the probability of throw- 
ing ace in any throw being ^, we havejD=^, and qzz^. 
Now, as every term of the development of (p+qY, except- 
ing the last, gives a combination in which ace occurs once 
or oftener, the question requires a value to be found for A, 
such, that the sum of the first h terms of that development, 
shall be equal to ti. This may be done, in general, by the 
common methods of trial and error; but in the present case, 
the last term being the only one not included among those 
which contain a chance of throwing ace, it is evident that 
it is only necessary to find the last term alone in order to 
have the probability o£not throwing ace in h trials, which by 
the question is 1 — u. The last term of the development 
is ^; therefore we must have the equation ^=1 — u; 
whence h log y=log (1 — u,) and A=log (1 — ^m) -^-log y. 

B b 

Let 1 — 1«=- and 5^=-, we shall then have log (1 — ^m)= 

log ^ — ^log y, and log 9=log h — ^log c; whence 

^_ log ff— -log y 
log b — ^log c 

Substituting in this general formula the particular numbers 



r 
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given in the question, namely 6=5, czz6 ; and supposing 

t/z= J, and consequently )3= 1, y=:2, we have A= — ^-^ — - ; 

whence, by computing from the logarithmic tables, A=:3*8. 
From this it follows, that in four trials the probability of 
throwing ace once at least, is greater than the probability 
of not throwing it at all. 

If the question had been to determine in how many throws 
with two dice one may undertake, on an equality of chance, 
to throw aces at least once, we should have had p^^t 9= 
§|, and consequently 6=35, and c=:36. Substituting these 
numbers in the general formula, and observing, that in this 

loff 2 
case also /3=1, y=2. we get A= ^^^ ^^^^ .^ =24-6. 

The probability of not throwing aces once is therefore 
greater than the opposite probability or that of throwing 
aces once or oflener, when the number of throws is 24, but 
less when the number is 26. 

These two questions are celebrated in the early history of 
the theory of Probability, from the circumstance that the 
Chevalier de Mere, by whom they were proposed to Pascal, 
declared the two results above stated to be inconsistent with 
each other, and thence took occasion to question the accu- 
racy of the theory of combinations by means of which they 
had been obtained. He reasoned thus : Since the proba- 
bility of throwing ace with one die is J, and that of throw- 
ing aces with two dice ^ of Jitj^^ ; therefore, if there be a 
given probability in favour of throwing ace in four throws with 
one die, there must likewise be the same probability of throw- 
ing aces with two dice in 6 X 4=24 throws ; in other words, 
the chances in favour of an event £ in a single trial, being 
six times more numerous than those in favour of F, there 



1 
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will be as many chances in favour of Fin six trials as there are 
ip favour of £ in one. The error consists in supposing that 
the number of trials must increase or diminish exactly in the 
inverse ratio of the probability of obtaining the proposed point. * 

25. The general question may be enunciated as follows : 
Let p=:the probability an event £ will happen, q the proba- 
bility it will fail ; how many trials are required to give a 
probability =2« that £ will happen k times. 

Let 07= the number required. Taking the sum of all the 
terms of the development of (p+^)* in which the exponent 
of p is less than k, we shall have the probability that the 
event does not happen k times in x trials. This sum must 
consequently be made equal to 1 — u ; therefore, beginning 
the last term, and writing the terms in the reverse order, 
we have the equation 

^+0, j-'p+ii^)^/ 

X (x — l)...(ar — h+2) ,^., j^, . 

+ 1 . 2..........( ;u3)g^''^T!-"- 

Let j9= e qy and this equation becomes 
^ f ^ . xix-X) _ xix-X) (ar-A + 2) . , ) 

^|i+-^+r^v + i\2:. \iJa) ^\ 

=1— M 

from which the value of x may be found by the ordinary 
methods of converging series. 

If j3=g=:^, then c=l ; and if we also suppose w=^, and 
consequently 1 — u^\y the equation will become 

1 +^+ —72^ •••• + 1.2 h-\ -* ^^ + ^^ • 

' Pascal, (EuvreSi torn. iv. p. 367 ; Lacroix, Elementaire, p. B6> 

D 

< 
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But the first side of tliis equation i^ the expansion of (1 X 1 )' 
continued to k terms ; therefcHre, since the sum of the first k 
terms is equal to one-half of the whole series, and the terms 
of the first half of the series are the same as those of the 
last, it follows that the whole number of terms must be 2k. 
But the whole number of terms in the expansion of (1 -f- 1)' 
is x+ 1 ;. therefore 2k=zx+ 1, andar=:2A — 1. Suiq>06e k:=: 
10, then a?zsl9 ; hence in tossing a shilling it is an even bet 
that head will turn up 10 times in 19 throws. 
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SECTION III. 

OP THE PROBABILITY OF EVENTS DEFENDING ON A RE- 
PETITION OF TRIALS, OR COMPOUNDED OP ANY NUMBER 
OF SIMPLE EVENTS, THE CHANCES IN RESPECT OF WHICH 
ARE KNOWN A PRIORI^ AND VARY IN THE DIFFERENT 
TRIALS. 

26. Liet us suppose the trials to consist in drawing balls 
from an urn containing a white balls, and b black balls, and 
that when a ball is extracted it is not returned to the urn. 
Make a-f 6=c, and let the extraction of a white ball be the 
event W, and that of a black ball the event B. At the first 

trial the probability of W is— (4), and that of B, -. But at 

the second trial, the number of balls in the urn is diminish- 
ed by 1 ; and the probability of drawing a white ball at the 
second trial is therefore not the same as it was in the first, 
but is influenced by the event which has already taken 
place. If W happened at the first trial, the number of 
white balls remaining in the urn is then a—^l ; the num- 
ber of black is ft, and the number of both colours c — 1. 
The probability of W at the next trial is therefore 

r, and thatof B is — rr. In like manner, if B happened 

c — 1 c — 1 

a 
at the first trial, the probability of W at the second is 



c—l 
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and that of B is -. Hence (7) the different combinations 

which can arise from two trials are the following : 

WW, WB, BW, BB, 

the probabilities of which are respectively, 

a(a — 1) ab ba b(b---\) 

c{c—\y c(c— 1)' c{c—\y c(c— 1/ 

Now if we neglect the order of succession in the two cases 
in which W and B are combined, the probability of the 
compound event which consists of the extraction of a ball 

of each colour in the two trials, is —. -^, and the probabi- 

c{c—\) 

lities of the three possible combinations are respectively : — 

a(g— 1) 2ab b{b—\) 
c{c—\y c{c—\y c(c— 1)* 

Comparing these with the probabilities of the same com- 
binations when the chances are constant, or the ball is re- 
turned to the urn after each drawing, namely 

g2 2ab P 

the analogy of the two cases is obvious* 

After two balls have been drawn, the whole number re- 
maining in the urn is c--<-2 ; but the number of each colour 
depends on the two events that have already occurred. If 
two white balls have been drawn, the probability of draw- 

a— 2 
ing a white ball at the next trial will be ; but we have 

C • A 

just seen that the probability of WW is r^; therefore 

(7) the probabUity of WWW is ^^^^^^^ Thepro^ 
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bability of drawing a black ball after two white have been 

drawn is — - (for there are now c — 2 balls in the urn, of 
c — 2 ^ 

which b are white) ; therefore the probability of WWB is 

— r r4 . On formine in this manner all the differ- 

c(c— l)(c— 2) ^ 

ent possible combinations which can result from three trials, 

we find 

a(a — l)(a — 2) 
www, probability, =; j^^,/;^^,} 

WWR — «(a— 0^ ' 

c(c_l)(c— 2) 



WBW, 



'»*'9r»»f* w »*» » f»» r* *'*»^ 



ah{a — 1) 
- <c-l)(c-2)' 



BWW, - *"("-"'^ 



BBW, 
BWB, 
WBB, 



<WWW»»^^^0»W<»»^»## #<#<<M<i 



w^^^mfi^mmt^m r##WM>##»<^# 



c(t^-l)(c-2)' 
b{h—\)a 



- c(c-l)(c-2)' 
ha( h^\) 

- c(c^\)(c—2y 
_ ah{b—\) 
"" c(c— l)(c— 2)' 

TKJKJK - ^(^1)(^2) 

c(c — l)(c — 2) 



iw»»^a^»^>w*>»»<»»^»><>»»i»<p^» 



l^^»»»l»^fi^*>»»#»W^»i^»<#>^< 



If we disregard the order of succession in those combina- 
tions into which W and B both enter, and consider the oc- 
currence of W twice and B once as the same compound 
event ; and also the occurrence of W once and B twice as 
the same compound event, in whatever order they occur, 

the probability of the former will be —, — ^,.^ ^. , and of 

c(c — l)(c — 2) 

^ , ^ah(b—\) 

the latter \^. — %r. 

c(c— l)(c— 2) 
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27. In general, if m' -^n! balls have been drawn, of which 
m* have been found to be white and n' black, the number 
of white balls in the urn will now be a — m\ the number of 
blacks — vl^i and the whole number of both colours c — m* — n'. 
Hence the probability of drawing a white ball in the next 

trial will be -. > ; and that of drawing a black ball 

c — m — n 

Now if in these two fractions we substitute 



c — m' — n 

successively for m' and n! all the different numbers firom 
to m — 1 and n — 1 respectively, the product of the m^n 
numbers thus obtained will (7) be the probability of drawing m 
white balls and n black in an assigned order, in m+?2 trials. 
Let this probability be denoted by K, and we shall have 

q(fl-l)(fl-2) (a-m+l)x&(&-l)(ft-2) (^^-w+l) 

"" c(c— l)(c— 2) (c—w— n+1) 

whatever the given order may be. Hence, if we denote by 
P the probability of tn white balls and n black being drawn 
in any order whatever, in h trials, we shall have P= UK, 

where, as in (12), U= , — -rr—r: — '- — *V"!^ ^ 

^ ' 1.2.3 wxl.2.3 n 

the co-efficient of that term of the binomial (/>+^)* which 
has for its argument/?*" ^ ; this co-efficient expressing all 
the different arrangements which can be formed of w things 
of one kind, and n things of another. 

28. When the urn is supposed to contain balls of more 
than two different colours, the probability of any proposed 
number of each colour being drawn in a given number of 
trials is found with the same facility. Suppose it to contain 
a^ of the first colour, a^ of the second, a, of the third, and 
so on, and let a^ ^a^'if^a^ &c.=c ; then the probability that 



\ 
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in ^-4-^+'*4'^C'=^ trials, there will be drawn m of the 
first colour, n of the second, r of the third, &c. is 

U'Xai(aA— l)(ai— 2) (a^—w+l) 

XOgCfla— !)(««— 2) (««—»+!) 

Xag(a3— 1)(«3— 2) («5-^+l) 

Xa^{a^—\){a^—2) (a^-^+1) 

X &c. 

-^c(c— l)(c— 2) (c— A+1) 

where, as in (15), 

""1.2. 3 »ix 1 • 2 . 3 wx 1 • 2 . 3 r x&c. ' 

29. The following examples will shew the use of the pre- 
ceding formulae. 

Suppose a bag to contain 16 balls, of which 8 are white 
and 8 black, what is the probability that in drawing 8 balls 
from the bag the whole of them will be white ? 

Applying the formula (27) to the solution of this ques- 
tion, we have as 8, 6=8, c=l6, »}=8, n=0, and as the 
probability required is that of drawing white balls only, b 
cannot enter into any of the factors of the numerator ; 
hence 

8.7.6.5.4.3.2. 1 _ 1 
16.15.14.13.12.11.10. 9""12870' 

and since mzzhy U=l, the probability sought, is therefore 



Let there be a heap of 20 cards, wherein are 7 diamonds, 
6 hearts, 4 spades, and 3 clubs ; required the probability 
that in drawing 8 of them at a venture there shall come out 
3 diamonds and 2 hearts? (Simpson, p. 21.) 

The probability required in this case being that of draw- 
ing 3 diamonds, 2 hearts, and 3 other cards which are nei** 
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ther diamonds nor hearts, the spades and clubs may be con- 
sidered as forming one parcel, containing 7 cards. We have 
then in the formula (28) «! =7, 02=6, 03=7, c=20; 9?i=3, 
w=2, r:^3f A=8 ; therefore 

. ^=1.2.3X1.2X1.2.3=^^"' 

and the probability required becomes, 

• ^ 7.6. 5x6 . 5x7 . 6 . 5 _ 1225 
^ 20 . 19 . 18 . 17 . 16 . 15 . 14 . 13"'3978' 

-The odds against the event are therefore 2753 to 1225, or 
nearly 9 to 4. 

Let 4 cards be drawn from a pack of 52 ; what is the 
probability of drawing one of each sort ? 

In this case we have flj =13, ^2=13, 03 = 13, a^izlS, 
c=52 ; also »i=l, w=l, rzzl, *z=l, h=.4, whence U'=: 

1 .2.3.4 
' ' ' ' = 24, and the probability required becomes, on 

substituting these numbers in the formula (28), 

^, 13.13.13.13 2197 1 

2' ^ 52.51.50.49 = 208-25= 9 "'"'^y' 

The odds against this event ar^ nearly 8 to 1. 

30. The following question, proposed by Huygens, and 
solved by Demoivre and Bernoulli fArs Conjectandi, p. 59)) 
belongs to the class of problems now under consideration. 

An urn contains 12 balls, of which. 4 are white and 8 
black. Three gamesters A, B, and C agree that the first 
who, blindfold, shall draw a white ball shall be the winner of 
the stakes. They also agree that A shall draw first, B second, 
C third, A fourth, and so on ; and the balls drawn are not 
replaced in the urn. It is proposed to find their respective 
probabilities of winning. 
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Here the play terminates as soon as a white ball is drawn, 
and it must therefore terminate with the 9th trial, if not 
sooner, inasmuch as, after 8 black balls have been drawn, 
the urn will contain only white balls, and the probability of 
drawing a white ball at the next trial will become certainty* 
The question will therefore be solved, if we determine the 
probabilities of the play ending with the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, &c. 
games respectively, and take the sum of the probabilities 
of its ending with the 1st, 4th, and 7th, for the probability of 
A's winning; the sum of the probabilities of its ending with 
the 2d, 5th, and 8th, for the probability of B's winning ; and 
the sum of the probabilities of its ending with the 3d, 6th, 
and 9th, for the probability of C's winning. 

For the sake of rendering the solution more general, let 
a be the number of white balls in the urn, b the number of 
black, and let a + 6=c. The probability of drawing a white 
ball at the first trial, or of the play ending with the first 

trial, is then — . 
c 

The probability of the play ending with the second trial 
is compounded of the probability of a black ball being drawn 
at the first trial, and a white at the second ; and the proba- 
bility of both events (26) is -^ =^. 

The probability of the play ending with the third trial is 
compounded of three separate probabilities, namely, that a 
black ball will be drawn at the first trial ; that a black ball 
will be drawn at the second ; that a white ball will be drawn 
at the third ; — and the probability of the concourse of these 

* /ofi\ • b(b—\)a 
events (26) is . \sr ox - 
"^ ^ c(c — l)(c — 2) 

In general the probability of a black ball being drawn in 
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X — 1 trials successively, and a white bail at the arth is 

h(h—\)(h—2) (b—x+2)a c, !_ . . ^ 

-7 ^ -^ r-^-T — f-. Substituting for a, 6, and 

e(c — l)(c — 2) (c — a:+l ° 

c in this formula the niimbers proposed by Huygens, we 
obtain in respect of the 1st, 4th, and 7th trials, or the pro- 
bability in favour of A, 

i.-i. Q' 7 ' ^ 4 8.7. 6.5.4.3 4 _ 77 
12"*" 12. 11. 10' 9 "'"12. 11. 10. 9. 8.7 '6 ""165' 

in respect of the 2d, 5th, and 8th trials, or the probability 
in favour of B, 

8 j^ 8.7.6.5 4 8.7.6 .5.4.3.2 £ 
T2'n"'"l2. 11. 10. 9*8"*" 12. 11. 10. 9. 8. 7. 6*5' 

"• 165' 

and in respect of the 3d, 6th, and 9th trials, or the proba- 
bility in favour of C, 

8.7 4 8.7.6 .5.4 4 8.7.6 .5.4.3.2.1 
12.11' 10 ■'"12. 11. 10.9. 8' 7 '''12.11.10.9.8.7.6.5 

4 _ 35 
• 4 "■ 165* 

The chances in favour of A, B, and C, are therefore pro- 
portional to the numbers 77, 53, 35, respectively. 

If the condition of the play had been that the ball was to 
be returned to the urn after each trial, the chances in fa- 
vour of the three gamesters would have been easily found 
by the formula (12) to be respectively as the numbers 9, 
6, and 4* 
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SECTION IV. 

OF MATHEMATICAL AND MORAL EXPECTATION. 

31. In the theory of probability, the term expectation is 
used to denote the product found by multiplying the vahie 
of a casual benefit into the probability of the event on 
which it is contingent taking place. But the value of a be- 
nefit may be estimated either with respect to its absolute 
amount, or to the amount of relative advantage it afibrds the 
individual who receives it. This consideration has led to a 
distinction between mathematical and moral expectation. 
When we place the circumstances of the individual entirely 
out of consideration, and have regard merely to the abstract 
or absolute value of the benefit, the product of its amount 
by the probability of obtaining it is the mathemoHcal eocpec- 
tatian of the individual ; but when a relative value is as- 
signed to the benefit, the product of this relative value by 
the probability of obtaining it is called the moral expecta- 
tion^ because it is estimated by certain moral considerations 
respecting the circumstances or fortune of the individual in 
whose favour the expectation exists, on the principle that a 
sjim of money which may be relatively of very little import- 
ance to a man in possession of a large fortune . may be of 
great importance to another who is less favourably circum- 
stanced. We shall first consider the mathematical expecta- 
tion. 
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32. Suppose A and B to engage in play ; let jt? be the pro- 
bability of A's winning a game, q the probability of B's win- 
ning it, and s a sum of money staked on the issue of the 
game. By the definition, the mathematical expectation of, 
A is ps, and that of B is qs. Now if we suppose these expec- 
tations to be purchased by A and B, the sums they ought 
respectively to pay for them, or in other words to stake on 
the issue of the game, must be proportional to their respec- 
tive expectations, in order that they may play on equal terms. 
Let therefore a be the sum staked by A, and h the sum 
staked by B, we have then ps: qs::a:by and consequently 
pb^qa. Now suppose a+b=is, or that the sum played for 
is the amount of the stakes ; then, since b is the sum A ex- 
pects to gain, and/>is the probability of his gaining it, j96 is 
the mathematical value of A's expectation of gain^ In like 
manner qa is the mathematical value of B's expectation of 
gain. Hence it follows, that when the sum staked by each is 
proportional to his probability of winning, the mathematical 
expectations of the two players are equal ;. so that afler the 
stakes have been placed, and before the event is decided, 
they might exchange places without advantage or disadvan- 
tage to either. It follows likewise, that since the sum which 
the one must gain is just that which the other must lose, the 
product qa, which is B's expectation of gain, may be regard- 
ed as A's expectation of loss ; or (if taken with a negative 
sign) as part of A's whole expectation, which then becomes 
pb — qa. But pb — qa^O; whence the condition of A before 
the event is decided is not altered by the circumstance of 
bis having staked on the issue of the play. 

33. This conclusion at first sight appears paradoxical ; for 
it is certain, that afler the stakes are placed, A must either 
gain the sum b or lose a, and therefore his fortune will of 
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necessity either be increased by the gain of his adversary's 
stake, or diminished by the loss of his own. The explana-* 
tion depends on theorems which will aflerwards be demon- 
strated relative to the repetition of trials, from which it re- 
sults, that though in a single trial the player must either 
lose or gain, yet on multiplying sufficiently the number of 
games, a probability will at length be obtained^ approaching 
as nearly to certainty as we please, that the sum gained or 
lost in the long run will not exceed a certain given fraction 
(which may be as small as we please) of the whole sum 
staked, provided the play is undertaken on terms of mathe- 
matical equality. But this indefinite repetition of the ha- 
zard is practically impossible ; and innumerable cases may 
easily be imagined, in which an individual will be guided 
by other considerations than the mere mathematical value 
of the expectation in undertaking or declining a risk. A 
person of moderate fortune would scarcely be persuaded to 
risk L.600 for the expectation of gaining L.5, though the 
chances might be 100 to I in favour of the event which 
would produce that sum ; but numbers would be found wil- 
ling enough to pay L.5 for the expectation of gaining L.500, 
the chances being 100 to 1 against them. In both cases, 
however, the expectation would be purchased at its real 
abstract value. According to the formula of mathematical 
expectation, the man whose sole fortune consists of a lot- 
tery ticket which has an equal chance of turning up a prize 
of L.20,000 or a blank, is in an equally advantageous posi- 
tion as he who is in possession of L. 10,000 ; yet no man 
of ordinary prudence, if offered his choice of the two states, 
would hesitate as to which he ought to give the preference. 
Common sense will prevent a man from risking a sum, the 
Joss of which would be attended with great privations, even 
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when, mathematically speaking, the chances are consider- 
ably in his favour. It is also obvious that two individuals 
whose fortunes are very unequal cannot engage in play with 
the same advantage, although the chances in favour of each, 
in respect of a single game, are precisely the same. The 
one who has a large fortune can repeat the hazard so oflen 
as to obtain a probability almost equal to certainty that his 
loss will not amount to any given sum ; whereas the other, 
who cannot continue the play in case of loss, runs the risk 
of being ruined. It is thus evident, that in a multitude of 
cases the abstract theory of probability is not alone sufficient 
to give the value of an expectation, and that in dealing will) 
contingent events, an individual must be guided to a cer- 
tain extent by considerations of relative advantage. 

34. Various h3rpotheses have been imagined for the pur- 
pose of reducing such relative or moral considerations to ac- 
curate calculation ; but that which appears the most natu- 
ral, and applicable to the greatest number of cases, consists 
in supposing the relative value of any infinitely small sum 
to be directly proportional to its absolute value, and inversely 
as the fortune of the individual who has an expectation of 
receiving it. This principle was first proposed by Daniel 
Bernoulli in the Petersburg Commentaries (vol. v.), and is 
there applied by him to the solution of a number of ques- 
tions of great practical interest. 

Let X be the absolute value of the capital, or, as it is de- 
nominated by Laplace, the physical fortune, of an individu- 
al ; then, according to the hypothesis of Bernoulli^ the mo- 
ral advantage which he derives firom an infinitely small incre- 

dx 
ment of fortune =£ir, is measured by the expression c — , c 

X 

being a constant to be determined by the nature of the ques- 
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tion. Now, if we suppose the physical fortune to arise from 
the acciunulation of the elements dxy and denote by y the 
relative or moral value of the fortune, of which the absolute 
or physical value is x, we shall have 

y=i / c — =c log. rr 4- constant. 

To determine the constant, we may suppose y=:o, when x 
has a given value =a ; this gives o=c log. a 4- constant, 

X 

whence y=c (log. x — log. a), oryrrc log. — ; and it is to 

a 

be observed, that those values of x and y can never become 
negative, for as Bernoulli has remarked, it is only the per- 
son who is dying of hunger that can be said to possess ab- 
solutely nothing. In every other circumstance the mere pos- 
session of existence may be accounted a moral advantage, to 
which, however, it would be absurd to attempt to assign a nu- 
merical value. 

35. From the above formula, it is easy to deduce a nu- 
merical expression for the value of a moral expectation. Let 
a be the original fortune of the individual, and a, /3, y, &c. 
sums to be received on the occurrence of certain contin- 
gent events, £, F, G, &c. This being supposed, if tl}e event 
£ happens, the absolute fortune of the individual becomes 
a+cL, and its relative value, therefore, according to the for- 

mula, is c log. —2--. If F happens, his absolute fortune be- 
comes a+Py to which the corresponding relative value is 

clog. -^ ; and so on. Now, let the probabilities of the 
a ' • 

events E, F, G, &c. be respectively />, g, r, &c. (assuming 
/?-(-5^+r+&c.=:l,so that one or other of the events will ne- 
cessarily happen), and let Y represent the relative fortune of 
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the individual arising from his expectation, then, since the 
value of a benefit in expectation is equal to the amount of 
the benefit multiplied by the probability of obtaining it, we 
have 

Y=c J p log. -^ +q log. -J^+r log. -JrZ + &c. I 

Let also X denote the absolute value of Y ; then, by the 

X 

formula, we have Y=c log. — . On comparing these two 

values of Y, we get 

log. _=;>log.-^ +q log. -^+r log. -^ + &c.; 

and on passing to numbers, 

X _ (a+ay{a+0)^(a+yy,&c. 

therefore, since p+q+r+ &c. =1, 

X=(a+ay(a+py(a+y)% &c. 

In this expression X denotes the absolute value of the 
original fortune and of the expectation added together ; if, 
therefore, we deduct a from X, the difference will be the 
value of the expectation, or the sum which, if it were to be 
received certainly, would procure the individual the same 
relative advantage as his expectation. 

36. If the sums a, ft y, &c. are supposed to be very small 

/ a \^ 
in comparison of a, so that quantities of the order ( — ) may 

be neglected, the preceding equation becomes 

X-aP+9+r+ Ac ^.^p+^+r&c-i i pa + qP+ry+ &c. | 

whence, sincej»+g'-l-r+ &c.= l, 

Xzza'\-pa+q^+ry+ &c. 
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Deducting from this the original fortune a, the remainder 
/?a+5'/3+ry+&c.is the value of the expectation, or the sum 
equivalent to the moral advantage. But the value of the ma- 
thematical expectation of the benefits a, ft y, &c. of which the 
probabilities are respectively/?, q, r, &c. isalsojoa+^'iS+ry 
+&C. (31), therefore, when the contingent benefits are very 
small in comparison of the original fortune, the moral ad- 
vantage and the mathematical expectation are sensibly the 
same. 

37. From the formula X=(a-ha>'(a + /3)'(a-|-yy &c.Ber- 
noulli deduces the consequence that gambling or betting is 

^attended with a moral disadvantage, even when the chances 
of gain or loss, mathematically speaking, are perfectly equal. 
To shew this, he proposes the following question. A, whose 
fortune is 100 crowns, bets 50 crowns with B, on the issue 
of an event of which the probability is ^, on these terms : 
if the event happens, A is to receive from B 50 crowns ; if 
it fails, he is to pay B 50 crowns ; what is the relative va- 
lue of A's fortune, after undertaking the bet, and before the 
event is decided? In this case, we have a^lOO, a=50, 
/3=: — 50, 7=0 ; a\sop= ^, q=^, r=0 ; and the formula (35) 
becomes 

X=(100 + 50)2 X (100—50)2, 

whence X=>^150x50=87 ; ^d, consequently, the con- 
dition of A is worse by 1 3 crowns than it was before he ha- 
zarded the bet. The moral disadvantage is therefore equi- 
valent to this sum, though the terms of the play, according 
to the mathematical theory, are equal. 

38. The conclusion arrived at in this particular case is 
easily shewn to be universally true. Let a be the capital 
of the player, p his probability of winning, q his probability 
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of losing, and s the sum at stake. In order that he may 
play on terms of mathematical equality, the part of the 
stakes contributed by himself, or the sum which he can lose, 
must be ps (32), and the part contributed by his adversary, 
or that which he may gain, must be qs. The equation in 
(35) therefore becomes 

X=(a + gsy X (a--;w)« , 
and if it can be shewn that this value of X is less than a, it 
will follow that his condition is rendered worse in conse- 
quence of having staked on the game. Now, dividing by 
a, and taking the logarithm of both sides of the equation, we 

get log. ^ =/, log. (l+ J) +9 log. (l-f ). the diflPe--* 

rential of which (making s variable) is 

dlog. ^^pqdsf \ ^ 

^ a a y 

But the second side of this equation is evidently negative ; 
therefore d log. X-f-a is negative ; consequently the loga- 
rithm of X-f-a is negative, and X must be less than a. In 
all cases, therefore, the bet, if on even terms, produces a 
moral disadvantage. 

39. Another consequence deduced by Bernoulli from this 
theory of moral expectation, is, that when property of any 
kind is exposed to a risk ol hazard, it is more advantageous 
to expose it in parts to several risks independent of each 
other, than to expose the whole at once to a single risk, al- 
though the probability of loss be in both cases precisely the 
same. To prove this, he takes the following example. A mer- 
chant has a capital of L.4000, besides goods of the value of 
L.8000, which must be transported by sea. The probabi- 
lity of the loss of a vessel in the voyage being y^, let it be 
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proposed to find the value of the moral expectation of the 
merchant in the case of the goods being embarked in a single 
vessel, and also in the case of one half being embarked in one 
vessel and the other half in another. Supposing the mer- 
chandise embarked in one ship, the absolute fortune of the 
merchant will be increased to L. 12,000 in the event of the 
safe arrival of the ship, and will be reduced to L.4000 in the 
event of its being lost. The probability of the first of these 
events is ^, and of the second -^^ ; therefore his absolute 
fortune becomjes, in virtue of his expectation, 

X=(12,000)^5 X (4000)^^, 
whence X= 10751. Deducting his other capital, L.4000, 
there remains L.675 1 for the value of the moral expectation 
in respect of the venture. 

Let us next suppose the merchandise embarked in equal 
parts in two ships. In this case there are three compound 
events to be considered, 1st, Both vessels may arrive in safety ; 

9 9 81 
the probability of which is --- X t:^ = t-;:::* 2d, One may 
^ ^ 10 10 100 ^ 

arrive in safety and the other be lost ; the probability of 

9 1 
which, as it may happen in two ways, (ll)i8 2XT^X-TT; 

18 
= Y^. 3d, Both may be lost ; the probability of which is 

yx X rp: = r^. If the first of these events happen, the 

capital of the merchant will become L.4000 +L.8000= 
L. 12,000 ; if the second happen it will be L.4000 + L.4000 
=:L.8000 ; and if the third happen it wUl be only L.4000. 
With these numbers the formula becomes 

X=(12,000)T^'^ X (8000)"i^^ X (4000)^*5, 
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whence X= 1 1033. Deducting his other capital, which was 
exposed to no risk, there remains L.7033 for the value of the 
moral expectation. This sum exceeds the former by L.282 ; 
and it is easily found by following the same process of rea- 
soning, that in proportion as the risk is divided among a 
greater number of ships, the moral expectation is increas- 
ed, and approaches its limits which is the value of the ma- 
thematical expectation, or ^^ of L.8000=:L.7200. 

40. The theory of moral expectation enables us likewise to 
assign the circumstances in which it is advantageous or 
otherwise, to insure property against particular hazards. 
There are three principal questions to be considered in refe- 
rence to this subject ; 1. The amount of premium the insur- 
ed may pay without disadvantage ; 2. The ratio of his for- 
tune to the value of the sum exposed to risk, in order that it 
may be advantageous to insure at a given premium ; and 3. 
The capital which the insurer or underwriter ought to pos- 
sess, in order that he may insure a given risk with probable 
advantage to himself, and safety to the insured. 

Let s be the value of a cargo which a merchant embarks in 
a ship, p the probability of the safe arrival of the vessel, and 
a his capital independently of s. The mathematical value of 
the premium for insurance is qs ; for, if we denote the pre- 
mium by y, then y is the sum the insurer will gain if the vessel 
reaches its destination in safety, and s — y is the sum he will 
lose if it does not ; and by the theorem for the mathematical 
expectation joyi=5'(* — t/); whence, since /?-J-^=l, y=:5'*. 
If, therefore, the merchant insures the cargo, his absolute for- 
tune becomes a+s — qszza-i-ps; and if he does not insure^ 
it is the value of X in the equation X=:^(a+*)^a*. Hence 
it will be advantageous or otherwise to insure according as 
a ^ps is greater or less than (a -(- ^) W. Now the logarithm 
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of the first of these expressions, or log (a +/>*), is equiva- 
lent to the intearal / ^^- ; and the loearithm of the se- 

/^ Dels 

cond, or p log («+*)+ 5^ log a, is equivalent to f^- — ; but 

since jo is a proper fraction, a-^-ps is less than a+*, and 
therefore the first integral is greater than the second. Con- 
sequently a +/)* is, in general, greater than (a+sya^ and 
the insurance is attended with advantage. Let us now sls- 
sumex=za-{-ps — (^a-^-sya^, and a? will be the sum the mer- 
chant could afford to pay the insurer above the mathemati- 
cal value of the risk without moral disadvantage. If he pays 
less than qs-^x, his relative fortune is increased by insur- 
ing ; and if he pays more he is a loser. In practice the pre- 
mium may be considered as less than qs-^-x, but greater 
than qs ; so that while the insured pays more than the ma- 
thematical value of the risk, he gains a moral advantage by 
the transaction. 

To solve the second question, let e be the premium de- 
manded for insuring the amount s ; then, the other capi- 
tal of the merchant being a, his fortune after being insured 
is a^s — e ; while if he takes the risk on himself, its value 
becomes (a+sya^. If, therefore, the value of a be deter- 
mined from the equation a^-^- — c=:(a4.5)^a*, we shall have 
the amount of capital he ought to possess in order that it 
may be morally a matter of indifference to him whether he 
insures or not. As an example, let the value of the mer- 
chandise, or 5, be L. 10,000, e=L.800, and j»=J§. The 
equation then becomes 

whence a is found by approximation ;=:5043. It follows^ 
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therefore, that unless his other capital amount to L^043, it 
would be disadvantageous to neglect insuring, although the 
premium demanded exceed the mathematical value of the 
risk (which is ^^j xL- 10,000= L.500) by L.300. 

The third question, the amount of capital the underwriter 
ought to possess, is determined precisely in the same way. 
Let b be his capital. After accepting the risk of the sum s 
for the premium e, his capital will become ^-j-^ in the case 
of the vessel arriving in safety, and b — *-f-c in the case of 
its being lost. The formula of the moral expectation there- 
fore becomes X=(5+e)''(6 — *+0*5 *"^ ^^ order that there 
may be neither advantage nor disadvantage in undertaking 
the risk, this value of X must be equal to his original capi- 
tal, b. Supposing, therefore, 5, e, />, q^ to have the same sig- 
nifications as above, the equation from which b is to be de- 
termined is 5=(6-|-800)^^(^^9200)^'s, whence b=z 14243. 
Unless, therefore, the capital of the Insurer amounts to 
L.l 4,243, there would be a moral disadvantage in undertak- 
ing the risk of. insuring a cargo worth L.l 0,000 for a pre- 
mium of L.800 ; and it is easy to see, that if a smaller pre- 
mium were demanded, the capital ought to be still greater. 
On making e=600, (which still exceeds the mathematical 
value of the risk), the value oib becomes L.29,878. Hence 
it follows, that a company possessing a large capital may not 
only with safety engage in speculations which might prove 
ruinous to another whose resources are more limited, but 
even derive from them a sure profit^ 

41. The theory of moral expectation which we have now 
been considering had its origin in a problem proposed by 

* See the Commentarii Acad* PetropolitatuSf torn. v. ; Laplace, 
TkSorie det Prob, p. 432 ; Lacrdx, Traits Elementaire, p. 192. 
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Nicolas Bernoulli to Montmort, which, from its having been 
discussed at great length by Daniel Bernoulli in the Peters- 
burg Memoirs^ has been usually called the Petersburg prob- 
lem. It is this ; A and B play at heads and tails. A agrees 
to pay B 2 crowns if head turn up at the first throw ; 4 
crowns if it turn up at the second, and not before ; 8 if 
it turn up at the third, and not before ; and, in general, 
2** crowns if it turn up at the nth throw, and not before : 
required the value of B's expectation ? Here the proba- 
bility of head turning up at the first throw is ^ ; the proba- 
bility of its turning up at the second, and not at the first, is 
^ X i=i 5 the probability of its not turning up either at the 
first or second, and of its turning up at the third, ^ X ^ X 2 
=:|-, and so on. Hence the probabilities of B receiving 2, 
4,;;8, 16 2" crowns 

.,1111 1 1 /O.N 

are respectively ~> -p ~> r-^ ~, consequently (31) 

the mathematical value of B's expectation is 

'~x2+i-x4+~x8+^Xl6... + ^X2" crowns. 

Now, as no limit can be assigned to n, inasmuch as it is 
possible that head may not turn up till afler a very great, 
or any assignable number, of throws, this series, of which 
each term is unity, may go on for ever, and consequently 
the value of B's expectation becomes infinite. Yet it is ob- 
vious that no one would pay any considerable sum for the 
expectation. Tliis disagreement between the dictates of 
common sense and the results of the mathematical theory, 
appeared to Montmort to involve a great paradox ; although 
the question differs in this respect from no other question 
of chances in which the contingent benefit is very great, and 
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the probability of receiving it very small. If the play could 
be repeated an infinite number of times, B -might undertake 
to pay without disadvantage any sum, however large, for his 
expectation. A result, however, more in accordance with or- 
dinary notions, is obtained from the principle of Bernoulli. 
Let a be the amount of B's fortune before the play begins, 
X the value of his expectation, or the sum he pays A in con- 
sideration of the agreement, and make Z'=ia — x. If head 
turn up at the first throw, B's fortune becomes z-\'2; if at 
the second, and not before, 2^-|-2*; if at the third, and not 
before, Z'\-2^; and so on. But the probabilities of these 

events being respectively — , — , -^ — , the formula 

^ 4 O iu 

for the moral expectation becomes (35) 

X=(z+^)i(z+2^y(z+2^y .... {z+2-)^\ 
Now the sum which B ought to pay will be determined by 
making the value of his moral expectation, after the bet, 
and before the play begins, equal to his previous fortune ; 
we have therefore a=X, that is, 

a=(z+2)i(z+2^)^(z+2^)^ 

i. 
The general term of this series being (2r+2")^"^= 

22'»[ 1 +— j^*, the equation may be put under the form > 

«=(2*+2« + 2*+2A...)x(l+|)'{l+|)*(l+|y"; 
and since the logarithm of the first factor of this expression 
■- (l + l + f + ^ + H'»82.or=|{ 1+2(1) 
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2 log 2, we have log a=:2 log 2+ y log A + -|- j + — log 

(l+^)+llog(l+|)+&c. 

from which a value of z may be found by trial and error 
for any given value of a. Suppose 2?= 100 ; on computing 
the first 10 terms of the. series there results a=l 07*89, 
whence (since x=a — z) ar=7'89 5 that is to say, if B pos- 
sessed only 100 crowns before beginning the play, it would 
be morally disadvantageous for him to risk 8 crowns for the 
expectation, although its mathematical value be infinitely 
great. If we suppose 2r= 1000, the sum of 11 terms gives 
0=101 1, nearly ; so that if B possessed a fortune of 101 1 
crowns, the value of the moral expectation would, to him, 

be about 1 1 crowns. 

« 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the results de- 
duced from the principle of Bernoulli are of a character 
widely different from those which are calculated according 
to the mathematical expectation. The latter gives the pre- 
cise value of a contingent benefit, without any assumption or 
hypothesis respecting the personal circumstances of the indi- 
vidual who may gain or lose it ; whereas the considerations 
of relative advantage, of which it is the object of Bernoulli's 
theory to take account, are entirely arbitrary, and by their 
very nature incapable of being made the subject of accurate 
computation. It is evidently impossible to have regard to, 
or appreciate, all the circumstances which may render the 
same sum of money a more important benefit to one man than 
to another; and consequently every rule that can be given, for 
the purpose must be liable to numerous exceptions. The 
principle, however, is thus far valuable, that it gives in the 
most common cases a plausible and judicious estimate of 
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the value of things which are not susceptible of exact ap- 
preciation ; and it has the advantage of being readily sub- 
mitted to analysis. A different principle, proposed by the 
celebrated naturalist Buffon, consists in making the value 
itself of a casual benefit, instead of its infinitely small ele- 
ments, inversely proportional to the fortune of the expec- 
tant ; but as this hypothesis has seldom been adopted, it is 
lunecessary to discuss it in this place* 
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SECTION V. 

OF THE PHOBABIIiiTY OF FUTUBE EVENTS DBDUCED FttOM 

EXFEBtENCE* 

42. tii the preceding part of this article it ha& been as- 
sumed, ill every case, that the number of chances favour-* 
able and unfavourable to the occurrence of a contingent 
eveht is knowlfi a prioriy and conSequehtly, that the proba-^ 
bility of the event, or the ratio of the number of favourable 
dases to the whole numbet of cases possible, cm be abso- 
lutely determined. But ih numeirous applications of the 
theoi'y of probabilities, aild these, generally spetlking, by far 
the most important, the ratio of the chances in favour of an 
event to those which oppose it is Altogether unknown ; and 
we can form no idea of the probability of the event except- 
ing from a comparison of the number of instances in which 
it has been observed to happen, with the wholie tluinbet of 
instances in which it has been observed t6 happen and fail. 
In ordet to assign the ptobability of a •contingent evetit in 
such cdses, it is necessary to consider all the different causes 
or combinations of circumstances by which the event could 
possibly be produced, and to determine its probabilities suc- 
cessively on the hypotheses that each of these causes exists 
to the exclusion of all the others. The comparative facili- 
ties which these hypotheses give to the occurrence of the 
event which has actually arrived, will then enable us to de-* 
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termine the relative probabilities of the different hypothe- 
ses, and consequently their absolute probabilities, since their 
sum is necessarily equal to unity ; and when the probabili- 
ties of the different hypotheses, and of the occiurence of the 
event on each hypothesis, have been determined, the pro- 
bability of the event occurring in a future trial will be foimd 
by the methods already explained. 

43. Taking a simple case, let us suppose an urn to contain 
4 counters, which are either white or black ; that the num- 
ber of each colour is unknown, but in four successive draw- 
ings (the counter drawn being replaced in the urn after 
each trial) a white counter has been drawn three times, and 
a black one once ; and let it be proposed to assign the pro- 
bability of drawing a counter of either colour at the next 
trial. 

In the present case three hypotheses may be formed re- 
lative to the number of white and black counters in the urn. 
1st, The urn may contain 3 white counters and 1 black 
2d, It may contain 2 white and 2 black ; 3d, It may con- 
tain 1 white and 3 black ; for a counter of each colour hav- 
ing been drawn, the other two possible cases, namely, that 
they are all white or all black, are excluded by the observa- 
tion. Now, let jt?!, pg, py, be the probabilities respectively of 
drawing a white counter on each hypothesis, and qi, q^ q^ the 
probabilities of drawing a black. Supposing the first hypo- 
thesis to be true, or that the compound event which has been 
observed was produced by the cause indicated by that hypo- 
thesis, we have i>i=f > ^i=i > ^^^ *^® probability of the ob- 
served event, or that 3 white counters and 1 black would be 
drawn, (12) is Api gi=§^. The second hypothesis gives 
Pt=.\y qr=\, whence ^p^ q^ziz^^. The third hypothesis 
gives P3=:^,. 93=|> whence ^pi ^z==zv ^^^ probabilities 
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of the observed compound event, on each of the three hy- 
potheses, are therefore, respectively, §J, ^J, /^ ; and the 
question now arises, how are the probabilities of the differ- 
ent hypotheses to be estimated ? As we have no data, a 
priori, for determining this question, we must assume the 
probabilities of the different hypotheses to be respective- 
ly proportional to the probabilities they severally give of 
the observed compound event 5 in other words, we must 
assume the probability of any hypothesis to be greater or less 
according as it affords a greater or smaller number of com- 
binations favourable to the event which has been observed 
to take place. Thus, if C and Cj be two independent causes 
from which an observed event E may be supposed to arise, 
and C furnishes 20 different combinations out of a given num- 
ber, favourable to the occurrence of E, while Ci furnishes 
only 10 such combinations out of the same number, we na- 
turally infer that the probability of the cause C having ope- 
rated to produce E, is twice as great as the probability that 
the event was produced by the operation of the cause Ci- 
Applying this principle to the present example, the probabi- 
lities of the three hypotheses are respectively proportional 
to the three fractions gj, ^f, ^5, or to the numbers 27, 16, 
3 ; and as no other hypotheses are admissible, the sum of 
their probabilities must be unity ; therefore, making wj the 
probability of the first hypothesis, w, that of the second, and 
W3 that of the third, we have 

_27 _16 _ 3 

''i-4e> •^2-4g» ''s-ie* 

44. Having found the probabilities of the different hy- 
potheses, that of drawing a white counter at the next trial 
is obtained without difficulty ; for according to what was 
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shewn in (9)> the probability of this simple event must be 
equal to the sum of its probabilities relative to the differekit 
hypotheses, each multiplied into the probability of the hypo- 
thesis itself. Now it has been seen that, on the first hypo- 
thesis, the probability of drawing a white ball is f ; on the 
second |, and on the third ^ ; and that the probabilitfes of 
the hypotheses are respectively f J, Jf , j^ ; therefore the 
probability of a white counter being drawn at the ne)ct 
trial is 

3 27 _2^ 16 Jl_ 3_llG 

4 46"*" 4 ^46"^ 4 46""184' 

In like manner, the probability of a black counter being 
drawn at the next trial is 

1 27 . 2 16 . 3 3 68 



4^46 ■'■4 ^46 "'■4 ^46""184' 

and the sum of these two fractions is unity, as it ought to be, 
since the counter drawn must necessarily be white or black. 
45. The reasoning which has been employed in this par- 
ticular case is of general application. .Let £ be an observed 
^vent, simple or compound, of which the particular cause is 
unknown, but which may be ascribed to any one of the » 

causes, Cj, Cg, C^, Cn, .which, before the event has 

happened, are all equally probable, and such that the opera- 
tion of any one of then^ excludes that of the others, so that 
the event £ is produced by one pf them alone, and not by the 
joint agency of several of them. Let the probabilities of the 
observed event £ on the hypothesis that it has proceeded 
from each of those causes be respectively Pj, Pg, P3,..,P», 
so that if the cause, for instance, C< were the true one, the 
probability of the event £, previous to the observation, 
would be P| ; and let the probabilities (as determined by the 
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event) of the existence of the different causes be respective- 
ly 1^1, trg, W5, iTn* From the principle laid down in 

the preceding paragraph, namely, that the probabilities of 
the different causes or hypotheses are proportional to the 
probabilities they respectively give of the observed event, 
we have 

«••«••«• •■^■••P'P'P 'P 

whence, making P^+Pgj+Pj + P«=2P<, and observ- 
ing that v^ + Wg+Wy -|.flr« = 1 (since it is assumed 

that there are no other causes than those specified from 
which the event could arise), we have 






P, P, P« 



2P,' '»-SP/ '»-SP/ """SP/ 

whence it appears that the probability of each hypothesis re« 
specting the cause of the observed event is found by divid- 
ing the probability of the event on the supposition that that 
particular cause alone existed, by the sum of its probabili- 
ties in respect of all the causes. Let us now assume the 
probabilities of a future event E' (which may be the same 
with E or different, but depending on the same causes) in 

respect of the several hypotheses, to be, /? ^ , j:?^, j»g , ./?« ; 

so that if the particular cause €4 be the true one, the proba- 
bility*'ofE'is/?4 ; and let n be the probability of E' in respect 
of all the causeii. then by (9), n will be equal to the sum of 

the probabilities Pi^PgiPs •/>•» relative to- the different 

hypotheses, each multiplied by the probability of the hypo- 
thesis ; that is to say we shall have 

^=Pl^l+P2^9+P5^5 +Pn^ni 

or n=z2piV„ the symbol 2 indicating the suni of all the dif- 
ferent values ofp and tr in respect of the different causes 
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46. It may be worth whilexto remark that the word cause is 
not here used in its ordinary acceptation to denote the com- 
bination of circumstances, physical or moral, of which the 
event is a necessary consequence. In tlie sense we have 
used the term, the cause C is that which gives rise to the 
determinate probability P, that the event E will happen ; 
but so long as this probability falls short of certainty, its 
existence also implies that of another probability, 1 — P, 
tliat the contrary event F will happen. If we make P=l, 
the existence of the cause C would necessarily involve the 
occurrence of £ ; and it is in this particular sense that the 
word cause is ordinarily used. In the theory of probabi- 
lities the causes of events are considered only in reference 
to the number of chances they afford for the occurrence of 
those events which they may possibly, but do not neces- 
sarily, produce. 

47. The following example may serve to illustrate the 
method of applying the preceding formulae. An urn 
contains w balls, which are known to be either white or 
black. A ball is drawn at random and found to be white ; 
required the probability of drawing a white ball at the 
next trial ? 

In this case, the number of hypotheses that may be made 
respecting the contents of the urn, is n ; for we may sup- 
pose that it contained one, or two, or any number of white 
balls from 1 to 72, and each of these cases may be consider- 
ed as a distinct cause of the observed event E. Let these 
causes or hypotheses be Cj, Cg, Cg, C^, and let us sup- 
pose the true cause was Cj, or that the um contained iVhite 
balls. On this hypothesis the probability of the observed 

event E is - , whence P<=- ; and therefore, making i succes- 
n n ^ 
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sively equal to 1, 2, 3,....», we have 2P<=-(1 -|-2+3.. +)«. 

But the sum of this arithmetical series is T > therefore 

2<P=|^(n-J-l), and consequently, 

P. 2i 



'< — ', 



"SP, n(n+iy 

which is the probability of the assumption that the event 
proceeded from the cause Q, or that the urn contained i 

white balls. If we suppose izznwe have »•„= -for the 

probability that all the balls are white ; and if we also sup- 
pose »=:3, this becomes ^ ; whence if an urn contain 3 balls 
which must be either black or white, and a white ball be 
drawn at the first trial, it is an even "wager, afler the trial, 
that all the balls are white. 

48. Having found, from the observed event E, the pro- 
babilities, of the different hypotheses, we have now to deter- 
mine the probability n of the event E' (the drawing of a 
white ball) at the next trial. Here two cases present them- 
selves; according as the ball is replaced in the urn, or is not; 
or in general, according as the law of the chances remains 
constant during the series of trials or varies. 

1st, Let us suppose that the ball has been replaced in the 
urn. In this case the probability of the event E', on the hy- 

t 

pothesis that the urn contains i white balls, is — ; that is to 

t 
say pr= — . But the probability w^ of this hypothesis, as 

found above, is -7 — — r: ; thereforepi «•,•=: -'oT — ttv^ whence 
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2t« 



thegeneralfonnula(45)II=2pi«-<becoiBesn=X ^^ ^^ 

-5-— T-rr Xi^ Now Xi*=Zf («+ 1 )— St. But bv the pro- 

perty of tke figurate numbers referred to in (23), the sum 
of the series of numbers obtained by giving i every value 

from 1=1 to 2=:;» in the formula - is expressed by 

«i^±J0(2+!). therefore X.(.+l)==2(2±f!i±a 
We have also as above 

- S«l+2+3 +«=^^>5 

consequently, 

^,-2_ K^ + l)(^+2) _ K^+l) K^+l)(2n+l) 
3 2 "^ 2 . 3 

and therefore 

2 .. >»(n+l)(2n+l) 2n+l 
"""»«(«+ 1)^ 2.3 "" 3w • 

2d, Suppose the ball which has been extracted is not re- 
placed in the urn. In this case, on the hypotliesis that the 
urn at first contained, t white balls, the probability of draw- 
ing a white ball at the next trial is ; that is, »<= ; 

^ n — 1 n — 1 

and the probability of the hypothesis is the same as in thefor- 

2« , ^ - 2i(i— 1) 

mer ca8e,or »,=— r — -rpr ; therefore », w,=:; ,\ , . ,>, ; 

nin-^-X) ^ (n — 1)«(«4-1) 

2 

and consequentlyn=St)|V,=:- -r— r — 2t(t — 1). Now 

^ ^ ^* ' (w — l)n(«+l) ^ ^ 

the value of 2t(t — 1) will evidently be found by writing 
71—1 for n in the above expression for St(^*-|- 1 ) ; whence 
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2i(i — 1)=^ ^ , and, therefore, in this case 

(w_lX/»+l)^ 3 ""3' 

When n is a very large number, the ratio of 2^4" ^ *o 
3n, the value of 11 in the former case, does not sensibly 
differ from f , and therefore in both cases IT— f. Hence it 
follows, that if an event, depending on unknown causes, can 
happen only in one of two ways, and it has been observed 
to happen once, the odds are two to one in favour of its 
happening in the same way at the next occurrence. 

49. The expression for w in (45) was determined on the 
supposition that previously to the experiments being made, 
we are entirely ignorant of the relative numbers of the two 
sorts of balls in the urn, imd have no reason to suppose one 
hypothesis more probable than another. If, however, we 
happen to know, previously to^the experiment, that the dif- 
ferent causes C^, C^, Cg, &c. have not all the same num- 
ber of chances in their favour, or that the probabilities of 
the different hypotheses have relative values, it becomes ne- 
cessary to introduce those relative values, in consequence 
of which w^y sTg, &c^ will receive a modification. Let us 
conceive a number of urns, each containing balls of two 
colours, black and white, to be distributed in n groups, 

Aj, Ag, A3 A^, in such a manner that the ratio of 

the number of white balls to the number of black balls 
is the same in respect of each urn belonging to the same 
group, and consequently that the probability of drawing 
a ball of either colour is the same from whichever urn 
in the group it may happen to be drawn, but different in 
respect of the different groups ; and let the probabilities of 
drawing a white ball from each of the different groups be re- 
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spectively P^, P,, Pj, P.- Now, let us suppose there 

are a, urns in the group A„ a^ in the group A,, and so on, 
and let « = the whole mimber of urns, so that «=o, +a^ 






+ Oj +«„; then, if we make— =X,,-—; 

on, X,wil] be the a /irwrt probability that a ball drawn from 
any urn at random, will be drawn from the group A, ; >j 
the probahiiity it will be drawn from the group A, ; and, 
in general, X, the probability it will be drawn from the group 
A,. This being premised, suppose a trial to be made, and 
that the event E is a white ball ; the probability v, of the 
hypothesis that the ball was drawn from the group A, is 
{bund as follows. The a priori probability of the ball be- 
ing drawn from the group A, is X, ; and if the ball is actu- 
ally drawn from that group, the probability of its being 
white is P, ; therefore the probability of both events is 

X,P, 
>,P, ; and consequently (45), o-,=-—p-, the symbol of sum- 
mation S extending to all the values of t from t= I to i=n. 
50. In the applications of the theory to physical or moral 
events, the different groups of urns here imagined may be 
r^arded as so many independent causes C^, C^, C,, &c. 
by any one of which the event E might have been produced ; 
V, is the probability that the event was produced by the par- 
ticular cause C, ; P, is the probability that the cause C, if it 
had alone existed, would have produced the observed event 
E i and X, is the probability, previously to the experiment, 
that C, would be the efficient cause. The formula s,= 

— ^, therefore, shews that the probability of any one of 

the pos^ble causes (C,) of an observed event is equal to the 
product of the probability (P,) of the event taking place if 
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that cause acted alone multiplied into the probability \ that 
the cause Cf is the trueone, and divided by the sum (2X|Pf) of 
all the similar products formed relatively to each of the causes 
from which the event can be supposed to arise* 

51. The formulas now obtained can only be used when 
the number of hypotheses is finite ; but in the applications 
of the theory it most frequently happens that an infinite 
number of hypotheses may be made respecting the causes of 
an observed event, as would be the case in the above ex- 
ample if the number of balls in the urn had been unknown. 
In such cases, in order to find the values of w and IT, it be- 
comes necessary to transform the sums 2 into definite in- 
tegrals, which is accomplished by means of the theorem 
SXri^^ X dXf where X is a fimction of x. Suppose a ball 
to have been drawn a great number of times in succession 
fi'om an urn (the number in which is unknown) and re- 
placed in the urn after each drawing, and that the result 
has been a white ball m times and a black ball n times, the 
probable constitution of the urn, and thence the probability 
of drawing a white ball at a future trial will be found as 
follows. Assume the hypothesis that the ratio of the num- 
ber of white balls to the whole number in the urn is a; : 1, 
and let v be the probability of the hypothesis. On this 
hypothesis the probability of drawing a white ball in any 
trial is a?, and that of drawing a black ball 1 — x, and' 
consequently, the probability of drawing m white and n 
black in m+ntnsls is Ua;"'(l — xY by (12). We have there- 
fore for the probability of the observed compound event 
P=Uir'"(l — a?)" ; whence in consequence of the above 
formula for transforming a sum into a definite integral 
rP=U/;V(l—a?)''cfo?(U being independent of x) and 
therefore 
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ZT^z — =r-=' 



'W^f^sT (1-^)" <^' 
The value of the integral in the denominator of this frac- 
tion is obtained by the usual method of integrating by parts. 
Since 

d ^^ — *"•' 

fifi' 

therefore 



+1 ^ ^ m+1 



In like manner we getyi**+^(l — xy^^dx 

Continuing this operation n times, or till the exponent of 
(1 — x) becomes n — ^«=0, the last integral will be 

fx^'^dx^ ; 

therefore, collecting the several terms into one sum, we have 

w(;^~-l)(yi— 2) 2 . 1 .a;^+"+^ 

"*■ (wi+lX»i+2) wi+w + 1 

When a:=0, all the terms of this series vanish, and when 
ar=l they all vanish excepting the last ; therefore between 
the limits xs^O and a:=l, the value of the integral is the 
last term of the series when x in that term =1 ; that is to 
say, 

> ^U— ^;^-^^^l)(^^2) m+n + V 

For the sake of brevity, let the symbol [a?] be adopted to 
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represent the continued product 1 . 2 . 3. ..a; of the natural 
numbers from 1 to x,^ whence by analogy [«+y] will repre- 
sent the continued product of the same series from 1 to the 
number denoted by ^r-fy* Multiplying, then, the numera- 
tor and denominator of the above expression by 1 .2.3... 
.„wi=:[m], we get 

whence the probability of the hypothesis, in consequence of 
the equation above foimd, becomes 



WW 



From this value of s- we are enabled to deduce that of n, 
the probability of drawing a white ball at the next trial. By 
(45) n=2w/?. Now, since by hypothesis the number of 
white balls in the urn is to the whole number of both co- 
lours in the^ratio of a? to 1, the probability of drawing a 
white ball is x\ consequentlyj9=a?, and therefore n;=S«-a?= 

f' zTxdx^ [m+n+l] ^i ^+i/|_^)n^. g^t ^^ value 

•^ WW . 

of /^^ aj^+^(l — xydx will evidently be obtained by substi- 
tuting m-f- 1 for 9n in the expression found for (^ x^ 
(1 — xydx. This substitution gives 

«/° ^ ^ [m + »+2] 

whence, observing that [w» -J- 1] -f- [wt] =: m -f ly and 
[m+»+2]-t-[w-|-»+l]=?»+n-J-2, we have 

m+l 
m-|-n-|-2 

1 This conveuient notation Las been adopted by Mr. De Morgan. 
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The probability of the contrary event, or of drawing a 

black ball, is 1 — n= — — ^ As the numbers m and « 

become larger, these two fractions approach nearer and 

nearer to their limits and , which are the apriori 

probabilities p and q of the respective events when the ratio 
of the number of white baits in the urn is to that of the black 
balls (U M to R. 

52. The probability of drawing m' white balls and n' 
black balls in »i'-|-n' future trials is found in a similar man- 
ner, and the problem may be thus stated. E and F are two 
contrary events, depending on constant but unknown causes ; 
and it has been observed, that in m-(-R=£ successive in- 
stances the- event E has occurred m times and F n times, 
required the probability that in )n'-)-n'=A' future instances, 
E will occur m' times and F n' times- 
Assume, as in the last case, the facility of the occurrence 
of E to that of F to be in the ratio of x to 1 — x ; we have 
then, as before, for the probability of the hypothesis, w=: 

k ''" ^ ir"(l — x)". Now on this hypothesis the probabi- 
lity of £ in the next instance is x, and that of F is 1 — x, 
whence the probability of m' times E and n' times F in the 
next k' trials being denoted by p> we have (12) /)ssU' a?^_ 

,. ,„ 1.2. 3.. .A' 

il^y, makmg U = i . 2 . 3...m' x 1 ■ 2 . 3...«- = 

— ^3_ We have therefore «p=U' y^)^-, a^" + "^ 

(1 ;»)"+"' for the probability of the compound event on 

this hypothesis. To find its probability n on the infinite 
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number of hypotheses formed by supposing x to increase by 
infinitely small increments from ar=0 to a?=l, we have 

n^lzrpzs Jq trpdx. On substituting for zrp the value just 

found, we get n=U' ^^1^^ f^ ar«+"^(l—;r) «+"'(&, and 

it is manifest that the value of this integral will be obtained 
by substituting m-f m' for m, and n-fn' for n in. the value 

of Jl a7~(l — xYdx found above. This substitution gives 

J, ar-+«(l_^)n+n,f^= [A+A-+1] ' 

whence we conclude 

[m + wT[w+ng \]i^ 1] 
MMQA+A'+l] • 

The most probable hypothesis will be found by making 
the value of «r a maximum, or its differential coefficient equal 

to zero. Differentiating the equation w= p- 7^ :{ a:"'(l — a?)*, 
and making — = 0, we get w(l — a:)=«a?, whence x = 

CLX 

. The most probable supposition, therefore, respect- 



ing the contents of the urn is, that the two sorts of balls are 
in the same proportions as have been shewn by the previous 
drawings. We shall have further occasion for these for- 
mulae when we come to consider the cases in which m and 
n are large numbers. 
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SECTION VI. 

% 



OF BENEFITS DEFENBINO ON THE FBOBABLE DURATION OF 

HUMAN UFE. 

53. In applying the principles of the theory of probabi* 
lity to the determination of the values of benefits depend- 
ing on life, the fundamental element which it is necessary 
to determine from observation is the probability that an in- 
dividual at every given age within the observed limits of 
the duration of life, will live over a given portion of time, 
for instance one year ; for when this has been determined 
for each year of age, the probability that an individual, or 
any number of individuals, will live over any assigned num- 
ber of years, is easily deduced. Thus, if the probabilities 
that an individual A, whose age is y, will live over 1, 2, 
3...ar years, be denoted respectively byj^^, /»g, Ps»**pj, ; and 
if 9i9 9fl> 93***9« denote the same probabilities in respect 
of an individual whose age is ^4. 1 years; r^^r^^r^ ...^« > the 
same in respect of an individual whose age is ^-f-2 years, and 
so on ; then, since the probability j9g which A has of living 
over 2 years is obviously compounded of the probability/?] 
of his living over 1 year, and of the probability qi that, hav- 
ing attained the age ^4"^> ^^ ^^ ^^^^ another year, we 
have, by (7)^ P^^P i9i' Again, the probability jo, that A 
will live over three years, being compounded of the proba- 
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bility Pq that he will live over two years, and of the proba- 
bility r^ that« having attained the ag^e y-f-^ years, he will 
survive another year, we have p^ rzp^ r ^ ^:zp iq^r^. In like 
manner p^=p.^ ^1^*1^1' &^^ ^^ ^^ > ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ probabiii* 
ties pg, j»3, p^^'^Ps are successively derived fromj^^, q^^ 
r^yS^y &c. which are supposed to be the data of observation. 
If a large number n of individuals, all born in the same 
year, were selected, and if it were observed that the num- 
ber of them remaining alive at the end of the first year is 
n^y at the end of the second year n^j at the end of the 
third »,, and so on, then the probabilities/?^, /i2,/i3, &c. 
would be given directly by the observation, being respec- 
tively equal to the quotients — ^, ~, — , &c. But the most 

M n n 

accurate observations of mortality are furnished by the ex- 
perience of the annuity and assurance offices, where they 
are not made on an isolated number, diminishing, and con- 
sequently giving a less valuable result every year, but on a 
comparison of the niunbers which, in a series of years, en- 
ter upon and survive each year of age. This observation 
gives />!, ^1, rj, v«,, &c, whence pg^ p^^ p^, &c. are found, 
as above, for every year of life.* 

54. The values of annuities on lives, and of reversionary 
sums to be paid on the failure of lives, are found by com- 
bining the probabilities p^, p^j p-^y &c. with the rate of in- 
terest of moneys Let r= the rate of interest, that is to say, 
the interest of L.1 for a year, and v=z the present value of 
L.1 to be received at the end of a year, we shall then have 
«?=lr4-(l-f-r). Now an annuity, payable yearly, is alw^ays 
understood in this sense, that the first payment becomes due 

^ For further details on this subject, see Mo&tauty, vol. xv- p. 550* 
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at the end of a year afber the annuity is created. Suppose 
then the annuity to be L.1, the present value of the first 
payment, if it were to be received certainly, is v ; but the 
receipt of this sum is contingent on the annuitant being 
alive at the end of the year, the probability of which we sup- 
pose to be jt?i ; therefore (7) the present value of L.1 sub- 
ject to the contingency, is ^^. In like manner, the present 
value of L.1 to be received certninly at the end of x years 
is if ; but the annuity will only be received at the end of 
the arth year if the annuitant be then living, the probability 
of which is /?, ; therefore the present value of that particu- 
lar payment is ifp,. Hence if A denote tlie present value 
of the annuity, or the sum in hand which is equivalent to 
all the future payments, we shall have A^z^ifp, ; the sum 
2 including all values of a? from xzzl to Jr=: the number for 
which /7=rO. If the annuity be a pounds, its value is ob- 
viously zza2t?*/?jP=oA. 

55* The series denoted by Stfp, may be divided into two 
parts, Sr'^B-l-Stfp,, where n is to be taken from 1 to », and 
z from » + 1 to the number for which p vanishes. The first gives 
the value of the temporary annuity on the given life for n 
years, and the second the value of the rfie^rrec? annuity, that 
is to say, of the annuity to commence n years hence if the 
individual shall be then living, and to continue during the 
remainder of his life. Let A be the value of the annuity 
on the life of a person now aged y years for the whole of 
life, A^***) the value of a temporary annuity on the same life 
for n years, and A<*»> the value of an annuity deferred n 
years on the same life, we have then A^A<"*^+A<'''»). 

To find A^****^ , let A^ be the value of an annuity on a life 
aged y-^^n years. If the person now aged y years lives over 
ft years, the value of an annuity on the remainder of his 
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life will then be A,^ The present value of this sum, if it 
were to be received certunly, is t?"A^ and the probability 
of receiving it is pn ; therefore its value is v^„ A„. Hence 

A(rf«)— i^^A^ and A(*«>=A— t?^,A«; 
so that the values of temporary and deferred annuities are 
readily computed from tables of A and p for all the diffe- 
rent ages. 

56. The equation A=A<'«>+^^^'*^ gives a formula by 
which the values of A are readily deduced from one ano- 
ther. Let «=1 ; we have then A=:A<'*)+^j^Aj. But 
A^'*>, the value of an annuity for one year, is merely the 
value of tlie first payment to be received in the event of the 
given life surviving one year. Its value is therefore vpi ; and 
we have consequently A=rtpi-|-^ i A^, or Asty, (1 + Aj). 
This formula, which gives the value of an annuity at any 
age in terms of the next higher age, and greatly facilitates 
the computation of the annuity tables, is due to Euler. 

57. The value of an annuity on the joint lives of any num- 
ber of individuals, that is, to continue only while they are all 
living, is calculated precisely in the same manner as the an- 
nuity on a single life. Let there be any number of individuals, 
A, B, C, D, &c. and let the probabilities of each living over 
one year be respectively i>p ^i> ^i> J^ &c. and let Pi be 
the probability that they w^ill all live over one year ; then 

P, = PiX ^1 X rjX ^1, &c. 

PgZS/?^ X ^'fi X ^2 X *2, &c. 



P. = J0« X ^, X r, X *«, &c. 
and the value of an annuity of L.1 on the joint lives is 
2t;*P„ from dr=l to ar= the number which renders any one 
of the probabilities jD, gr, r, *, &c. nothing. 

68. The value of an annuity on the survivor of any num- 
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ber of given lives, that is, to continue so long as any one of 

them exists, is thus found. The probability that A will be 

alive at the end of the xth year being p^ the probabi* 

lity that he will not be alive at the end of that time is 

1^^— /?,. The probability that all the lives will be extinct 

at the end of the a;th year is therefore 

(1-/^.)(1-^.)(1-^.)(1-^.), &c. 

and the probability that tbey will not all be extinct, or that 

at least one of them will be in being, is 

l-(l_/>.)(l-i7.)(l^r.)(l-^.), &c» 
which becomes by multiplication 

—P^*—P>^0 — ^•'•ir— ^*»«. . . * . .— r^, ^^-&c* 

+Px q* r^ +P* q* ** +^* r^'S^ +&c. 

—Px qM rs *, — &c. 

Multiplying each of the terms by v', and taking the sums of 
the respective products from ar^l, and observing that 
TVp^qg is the value of the annuity on the joint lives of 
A and B, Sr^p^r^^r^r that on the joint lives of A, B, and 
C, and so on, we have this rule : — ^ 

The value of an annuity on the survivor of any number 
of lives is equal to the sum of the annuities on each of the 
lives, minus the sum of the annuities on each pair of joint 
lives, plus the sum of the annuities on the joint lives taken 
by threes, and so on. When there are only two lives, the 
value of the annuity on the life of the survivor becomes 

"Zv'ps +2t)'^, —St?*/?, q^ . 

59* Let V denote the value of an assurance on the life 
of A, or the present worth of L.l to be received at the end 
of the year in which A shall die. In respect of any year, 
the orth, after the present, the probability of A dying in the 
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course of that year isj^^^i — p,. For let u be the probabi* 
lity that a life x — 1 years older than A will live over one 
year, then 1 — u is the probability of a life of that age not liv- 
ing over one year ; therefore p^^i being the probability of A 
living over x — 1 years, />*— i(l — u) is the chance of his liv- 
ing over X — 1 years, and dying in the following year (7)* 
But p:^i (l—u)=:p^i — p;^i u; and by (53), /^^^-i u=p, ; 
therefore Ps—i — ps is the chance that A will survive x — 1 
years and not survive x years. Nowt^* is the value of L.1 
to be received certainly at the end of the xth year ; there- 
fore in respect of the xth year the value of the expectation 
is »*(jo;jr— 1— ^*)5 whence we have for the value of the as- 
surance 

from x=:\ to ar= the number which makes j9=0. Now, if 
we observe that po^^ly and Iv'ps^i =r2t?*"^j9;^_i, it will be 
obvious that Xv^pg^iz^v^lJ^Xv'pjf); whence, denoting 
2v*pg by A, (A being as in (54) the value of the annuity 
on the given life), we have 

V=t<l + A)— A ; or V=tju-(1— »)A. 

60. The values of assurances on joint lives, (that is, to be 
paid at the end of the year in which any one of the lives shall 
fail), or on the survivor of any number of joint lives, are cal- 
culated from the corresponding annuitiesby means of the same 
formula. Thus, let A' be the value of an annuity of L.1 
oil any number of joint lives, and Y^ the value of an assur- 
ance of L.1 on the same joint lives, then V'sst? — (1 — v)A\ 
If A" be the annuity, and V the assurance on the life of 
the survivor of any number of given lives, we have still 
V''=i^l-^t7)A". 

6h Assurances on lives are usually paid not in single pay- 
ments, but by equal yearly payments, the first being made 
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at the time the contract is entered into, and the succeeding 
ones at the end of each future year during the life of the 
assured. The present value of the sum which the assured 
contracts to pay is therefore equal to the first payment add- 
ed to the value of an annuity of the same amount on his life ; 
and if the assurance is made on terms of mathematical equa- 
lity, this sum must be precisely equal to the value of the 
assurance in a single payment* Therefore, if ^denote the 
amount of the yearly payment, we have the equation 
^(1+A)=V; whence5^=V-5-(l+A). 

62. The value of a temporary assurance for n years, that 
is, of an assurance to be paid only in the event of the indi- 
vidual dying before the end of n years is thus found. Let 
V be the present value of L.l, to be paid on the death of a 
person now aged y yeairs, and V„ the present value of L.1, 
to be paid on the death of a person now aged t/+n years. 
At the end of n years from the present time, the value of 
L.l assured on the life of a person now aged t/ years 
will be V„, if he be then living. But the present value of 
L.1 to be received certainly at the end of n years is«?** ; and 
the probability that the life will continue n years is /?„; there- 
fore the present value of V„, subject to the contingency of 
the life continuing w years, is v^n^n' If> therefore, we sub- 
tract this from V, we shall have the value of the temporary 
assurance in a single payment, namely V — v^'p^'V^. 

The equivalent annual premium is found by observing, 
that as the first payment is made immediately, and n pay- 
ments are to be made in all, the value of all the premiums 
afler the first is that of a temporary annuity of the same 
amount for n — 1 years. Denoting therefore the annual 
premium by m, and the value of a temporary annuity for 
n — 1 years by A<*»'>, the value of all the premhims is 
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)M + «'A<'»»'> =«(! +)A<'«') ; and we have consequently 
u(\ + A('«'))= V— t;"/?^V^ whence 

63. The following question is of frequent occurrencef 
Jlequired the present value of a sum of money to be receiv- 
ed at the end of the year in which A dies, provided he die 
while B is living. 

Let the sum be L.1, W= its present value, /?*= the 
probability of A living over x years, and 5^* = the probabi- 
lity of B living over x years* The chance of receiving the 
sum at the end of any given year, the o^th, depends on two 
contingencies ; 1. A may die in the course of that year, and 
B live over it ; 2^ A and B may both die in that year, A 
dying first. The probability of A dying in the a;th year 
has been shewn (59) to be Ps—i—Ps ; whence (7) the 
probability of the first contingency is (px-A — Pa )g* • The 
probability that A and B will both die in the ^th year is 
(j) g^i — p g ) (gr^^i— g' g ) ; and for so short a period as one year, 
jt may be considered an even chance whether A or B will 
jdie first, whatever be the difference of their ages ; therefore 
the probability in respect of the second contingency is 
i(/^*-i— it^ *)($'*— 1 — 5'«)« Hence the whole probability of 
the sum being received at the end of the a;th year, is 

(p^v-^ k)q» + k (Px^X'-P* ) (q^^i—^s )=i(P*-'i—P » ) 
(g*-^i + g»)9 which being developed, and multiplied by t?', 
becomes 

io*(j)g^iq:^i+p^iqg—pgqg^i—psqs), 

and the sum of all the values of this expression from 
a:=:l, gives the value of W. 

it has been already shewn (59) that ^v*{ps^\ — /'»)= 
t^^l — t7)A, where A& the annuity on the life of A. In lik^ 
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manner, if we denote by AB the value of an annuity on the 
joint lives of A and B, we shall have ^v*(j)s^iq:f^i—p*q*} 
=:v — (1 — t7)AB, which is the value of an assurance to be 
paid on the death of the first dying. Assume f/ such that 
/>',=/?' iPs—ii then p\ is evidently the probability that an 
individual A^ one year younger than A, will live over x years 

1 _ . 1 



(53), and J^v^p^^iq^zzL-^ St^p'^, = -j-A'B; denoting by 
Pi r \ 

A'B the value of an annuity on the joint lives of A' and B. 
Again, let g's^^q^i^x—u then q^g is the probability that 
B^, who is one year younger than B, will live over x years, 



and lv*p*qg^i^ —:zifp^^zz AB'; denoting by AB' the 

Y 1 

value of an annuity on the joint lives of A and B'. Collect- 
ing the different terms, we have therefore 

W=i[tv-(1— t;)AB+^l?B r AB'}> whence W 

is easily computed from tables of annuities on joint lives. 

If A and B are both of the same age, the two last terms 
destroy each other^ and W is equal to ^ the value of L.1, to 
be paid on the failure of the joint lives, as it evidently ought 
to be, since there is in this case the same chance of A dy- 
ing before B as of B dying before A. 

The formula gives the value of L.1 in a single payment ; 
the equivalent yearly payment is W divided by 1-f AB, for 
the contract ceases on the failure of the joint lives by the 
death of either. 

It would be easy to extend the formula to the case of an 
assurance to be paid on the contingency of the failure of 
any number of lives during the continuance of any number 
of other lives, or of an assurance to continue only during a 
stated time $ but as it is not our purpose to give solutioxM 
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of the various problems of this kind which may occur in 
practice, but merely to shew the manner in which the ge- 
neral principles of the theory are applied to them, we shall 
not pursue the subject farther, but refer the reader to the 
article Annuities, and to the standard works of Baily^ and 
Milne,^ in which it is treated in detail. 



' TTie Doctrine of Life Annuities and Aegurances onalytieaBy invee- 
tigated and practical explained, jfc. By Francis Baily. London, 
1813* This work is now out of print, but a French translation of 
it has recently been published at Paris* 

' A TVeatiee on ike Valuation of Annuities and Assurances on lopes 
and Survivorships, ffc By Joshua Milne. London, 1815* 
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SECTION VII. 

OF THE APPUCATION OT THE THEOltT OF PBOBABIUTT 
TO TESTIMONY, AND TO THE DECISIONS OF JUBIES AND 
TBIBDNALS. 

64. The case of a witness making an assertion may be 
represented by an urn containing balls of two colours^ the 
ratio of the number of one colour to that of the other being 
unknown, but presumed from the result of a number of ex- 
periments, which consist in drawing a ball at random, and 
replacing it in the urn afler each trial. A true assertion 
being represented by a ball of one colour, and a false one 
by a ball of the other, it follows from the tlieorem in (51), 
that if a witness has made m-^^n assertions, of which m are 
true and n false, the probability of a future assertion being 

true is 5l — - and that of its being false ^ — -> Let 

fn-^n+2 ^ m+n+2 

the first of these fractions be represented by v, and the se- 
cond by Wf then t is the measure of the veracity of the in-* 
dividual, or the probability of his speaking the truth, and 
w the opposite probability, since v+trssl. In general, the 
existing data are insufficient to enable us to determine the 
niunerical values of v and ta in this manner ; and therefore 
in applying the formulae to particular cases. We must assign 
arbitrary values to these quantities, foimded on previous 
knowledge of the moral character of the individuali or oil 



J 
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some notions, more or less sanctioned by experience, of the 
relative number of true and false statements made by men 
in general, placed in similar circumstances* 

65. Having assumed v and ir, let us suppose a witness to 
testify that an event has taken place, the a priori probabi- 
lity of which is j9, and let it be proposed to determine the 
probability of the event after the testimony. In this case 
the event observed (£) is the assertion of the witness, and 
two hypotheses only can be made respecting its cause ; Ist^ 
that the event testified really took place ; and 2d, that it 
did not. On the first hypothesis the witness has spoken 
the truth, the probability of which is v ; and an event has 
occurred of which the probability is p ; therefore (7) the 
probability (P 2 ) of the coincidence is tp. On the second 
hypothesis, the witness has testified falsely, the probability 
of which is w ; and the event attested did not happen, the 
probability of which is q; therefore the probability (Pg) of 
the coincidence is wq. Hence, by the formula (47) 9-^=: 
Pi-5-sP,)the probability (tj-j, of the first hypothesis becomes 

— 7- — , and the probability (wq) of the second — 2_i 
tp+wq '^ J \ *^ vpJ^wq 

The sum of these two probabilities is unit, a condition 
which ought evidently to be fulfilled, since no other hypo- 
thesis can be made, and consequently one or other of the 
two must be true. It is to be observed, that these values 
of 9-j and w^ are the respective probabilities, after the tes- 
timony has been given, that the event attested took place^ 
and that it did not. 

Since Wi= — ~ — , we have w, — p = - ^ ^ ^^ 
tp+wq * *^ tp+wq 

p[v(l—p)—wq] p(vq-.^q) 

= — *= ' = ^-^-^ ; but V — «?=«? — 1 +v^ 

vp — wq vp — wq ■ 
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2p — 1, therefore w. — p= — — ^ . This finction beins 

* '^ fspj^wq ^ 

positive or negative, according as 2« — 1 is greater or less 
than unity, or as r is greater or less than ^, it follows that 
ifv:^^, then «-,p^; that is to say, the probability of the 
event after the testimony is greater than its a priori proba- 
bility when the veracity of the witness is greater than ^. 
On the contrary, if the veracity of the witness is less than 
j^, the effect of the testimony is to render the probability of 
the event less than its a priori probability. 

66. If the event asserted by the witness be of such a na- 
ture that its occurrence is a priori extremely improbable, 
so that j9 is a very small fraction, and q consequently ap- 
proaches nearly to unity, although at the same time the ve- 
racity of the witness be great, and measured by a fraction 
approaching to unity, the value of w, becomes nearly equal 
top-^Wy (for on this supposition j^+w^'-s-r is nearly equal 
to w). But it is obvious, that however great the improba- 
bility of a witness giving false testimony may be supposed, 
(he improbability of a physical event may be any number of 
times greater ; in other words, however small a value may 
b.e given to Wy the value of p may still be any number of 
limes smaller ; so that notwithstanding the veracity of the 
witness, the probability of the event after the testimony, 
namely v^^zp-^w may be less than any assignable quan- 
tity. On this principle mankind do not easily give credence 
to a witness asserting a very extraordinary or improbable 
event. The odds against the occurrence of the event may 
be so great, that the testimony of no single witness, how- 
ever respectable his character, would suffice to induce be- 
lief. 

67. In the case of the character of a witness being alto- 
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gether unknown, we may suppose v to have all possible values 
within certain limits, and to find the value of v^ by integrat- 
ing the fraction Jw^dv between those limits. Since »•,=: 

; i we have fw.dvzz / — ; , which on substitut- 

vp-\-wq •^ ' ^ vp+wq 

ing l^-~v and 1 — p for w and q respectively, becomes 

y, ^-7:; TT-j the integral of which is 
l—p+(2p—l)v 

C being a constant, the value of which will be determined 
from the assumed limits. If v be supposed to vary between 
the limits vzzO and t^rrl, then 

•^ * 2p—l X ^IIIP^ l—p J ' - 

• 

and if we assume /?=f, we have /Vid!r=:|(l — ^ log. 3)9 
-which, since the logarithm is the Napierian logarithm, and 
Nap. log. 3=1.0986, becomes | x .4507:±.676, or nearly f . 
Whence we see, that on this hypothesis the probability of 
the event is diminished in consequence of the testimony. 

68. The credit due to the testimony of a witness depends 
not merely on his good faith, but also on the probability that 
he is not himself deceived with respect to the event he as- 
serts. The chances of a witness being deceived through 
credulity or ignorance are much more numerous in general 
than the chances of intentional fraud ; and this must be 
the case more particularly when the event is of such a na- 
ture that it may happen in various ways which may be mis- 
taken one for another : as for instance, in the case of a lot- 
tery ticket being drawn, and the witness asserting that it 
bears a particular number, which might with equal proba- 
bility be any other number on the wheel. The following 
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Question will illustrate the method of applying the calculus 
when a distinction b made between these sources of error. 

An urn contains a balls, of which aj are marked A,, Og 

marted A, a. marked A.. A ball having been drawn 

at random, a witness of the drawing affirms that the ball 
drawn is marked A« ; required the probability of the testi- 
mony being true. 

Here we have s=(i,-)-ag-f-a, -fOu (n being the 

number of the different indices or sorts of balls) ; so that if 

we make p^=la^-i-i,p^^aj|-i-» .p„=a,-i-s, then pi is 

the a priori probability that the ball drawn is of the class 
marked Aj, ^^ the probability that it belongs to the class 
whose index is Ag, and so on. It is evident that n difl^- 
rent hypotheses may be made respecting the index of the 
ball which has been drawn, for it may belong to any one of 
the different classes A^ Ag...Av Let the probabilities of 
these hypotheses be respectively «'|,Wg...a-„i (that is, in re- 
spect of any particular index ^ «r, is the probability after the 
assertion that the ball drawn is marked A,); and let the 
probabilities of the assertion on each of these hypotheses be 
respectively P,, Pg,..P„ (that is, if the ball drawn be mark- 
ed An then P, is the probability the witness will assert it 
to be marked A„). Lastly, let v be the veracity of the wit- 
ness, and w the probability that he has not been deceived. 
(1.) Let us first consider the hypothesis that the ball drawn 
is marked A„, and consequently that the assertion is true- 
In order to find P« the probability of the assertion being 
made, there are four cases to be considered. 1st, we may 
suppose the witness is not deceived himself (u), and that he 
speaks the truth (p). The probability of the assertion in 
this case is uv. 2d, The witness knows the truth, but in- 
teu^ to deceive, or testifies falsely. In this case the proba- 
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bility of the assertion being made, on the hypothesis under 
consideration, is 0. 3d, The witness has been deceived him- 
self, but intends to speak the truth. In this case also the proba- 
bility of the assertion being made is 0. 4th, The witness has 
been deceived himself, and intends to deceive. In this case 
the assertion might be made ; and to find the probability of 
its being made we have to consider, that since the witness 
has been deceived, he must have supposed some other index 
than A^ to have been drawn ; and since he intends to de- 
ceive, he must assert some other index to be drawn than 
that which he supposes to be drawn. Setting aside, there- 
fore, the index which he supposes to have been drawn, there 
remain n — 1 others, any one of which he is as likely to name 
as any other. The probability, therefore, of his naming A^ 
when he intends to deceive is l-i-(n — 1). Hence the pro- 
bability of the assertion in this case is compounded of the 
probabilities of three simple events, as follows: 1. Probabi- 
lity the witness is deceived =(1 — ^t*) ; 2. Probability he in- 
tends to deceive s=(l — v) ; 3. Probability he names A„ 
= 1 . : (« — 1 ). The probability of the assertion is therefore in 
this case =(1 — ^m)(I — ^t?)-j-(n — 1). Adding this to the pro- 
bability found in the first case, we have P^ the whole pro- 
bability of the assertion being made on the hypothesis that 
the index of the ball drawn was A^j namely 

_, . (l—u)(l—v) ^ ; 

(2.) Let us now consider one of the remaining hypotheses, 
and suppose that the ball actually drawn was marked A|, and 
not Am, as attested by the witness. As before, there are 
four possible cases for consideration. 1st, The w;itness 
knows the fact and speaks the truth. In this case the as- 
sertion could not be made> or its probability is 0. 2d^ Th^ 
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Dvitness knows the fact, and intends to deceive. In this case 
the probability of his asserting A^ to be drawn is compound- 
ed of the probability that he is not deceived (u), the proba- 
bility that he testifies falsely (1 — v)y and the probability that, 
knowing the index A| to be drawn, he selects A^ from among 
the n — 1 which remain after rejecting A„ (1 -f-(« — 1 )). The 
probability of the assertion being made in this case is there- 
fore u (I — t?)-i-(« — 1). 3d, The witness is deceived, and 
intends to speak the truth. By reasoning as in the last 
case, it is easy to see that the probability of the assertion 
being made in this case is v (1 — tt)-f-(n — 1). 4th, The wit- 
ness is deceived, and intends to deceive. The probability 
of the assertion being made in this case will be found by con- 
sidering, that as the witness is himself deceived, he must 
suppose some particular index to be drawn different from A^ 
(which is drawn by hypothesis), for instance A«, the proba- 
bility of which is l^(n — 1); and intending to deceive, he 
must fix on some index different from A«, which he sup* 
poses to be drawn ; and he announces A^ the probability 
of which selection is also l~(n — 1). The probability, 
therefore, that the witness supposes A« to be drawn, and 
annnounces A„, is l-5-(7i — 1)^. But it is evident, that 
whatever can be affirmed with respect to the particular in- 
dex A^ may be affirmed with equal truth of every one of 
the other n indexes, excepting A^, which is actually drawn, 
(since by hypothesis the witness is deceived), and A^ which 
he announces, (since by hypothesis he lies). There are 
therefore n — 2 different ways in which he may at the same 
time be deceived, and intend to deceive, and announce A^; 
consequently the probability of this announcement in any of 
these ways is (n — ^2)-f-(n — 1)^. Multiplying this into the 
probability of his being deceived (1 — u), and the probability 
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of his giving false testimony (1 — v), the probability of the 

assertion in this case becomes ^ ^ !^ — -~^ -. Hence 

(w — 1)^ 

the whole probability of the assertion^ in all the cases in- 
cluded in the hypothesis that the ball actually drawn was 
marked A„ is 

_ <l-t;) (l-u> (l-uX\-vXn^2) 
'~ /i-^l "*" "^HT" + (»— 1)' 

As this expression will evidently be the probability of the 
assertion on any other of the n — 1 hypotheses that the ball 
actually drawn was marked with an index different from A«., 
the sum of the probabilities of the assertion on all these hy- 
potheses is 2P,> where i is successively each of the num- 
bers 1, 2, 3,.*.7S) excepting m. 

We have now to find w«, the probability of the first hypo- 
thesis. Since the hypotheses, in the present question, are not 
all equally probable a priori, we must have recourse to the 
formula (49)»-«=X<P*^2X|^<, and consequently in the present 
case we have 



>«P« 



l^mP« + SX<P, 

the sign of summation S including every value of i from 
to w, excepting i=:m. Now the value of P< being the 
same in respect of each of the hypotheses which suppose 
the assertion untrue, SX,P,=:P<SX< ; and the sum of all the 
values of A, firom e=0 to t = w being 1, on excluding 
X^rsza^-^s, we have 'S\:=.(& — a„)-2-*. Substituting this, 
together with the values of P^ and P„ as above found, and 
making «'= 1 — «, t/zzl — v, the formula becomes, after the 
proper reduction, 

a^^(n — l)Mt?+wV] 



«■ 



a„{(n—l)uv+uV] +(s—a„) [«'»+««/+^^«Vj ' 
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which is the probability of the hypothesis that a ball mark- 
ed A^ was drawn, or that the testimony is true* 

When there are no two balls in the urn having the same 
index, the numbers a^, a^, a,, &c. become each =1> and 
s^zn. In this case the formula gives 

(n — l)uv^uft/ 
*^*"^ («— l)ut7+MV+ («-— 1) (tt'v+ttt/) + («— 2)t*V* 

which, on observing that tit^+tt'r+ttt?'^- ttV=l, becomes 
by reduction 

w^^uv+ , -^—^ , 

This is the probability of the truth of the testimony of a 
witness, who affirms that the number m is drawn from an 
urn which contains n balls, numbered 1, 2, 3...n. It is ob- 
vious, that when u and v are fractions approaching to unity, 
and n is a considerable number, the second term becomes 
very small, and may be neglected^ The probability then 
becomes simply v^szuv. 

69. We noW proceed to consider the probability of an event 
attested by several witnesses ; and first let us suppose the wit- 
Xiesses to agree in their testimony. The measures of the ve- 
racity of the several witnesses being respectively i?i, t?g, t?,, 
&c., and the a priori probability of the event being p, we 
have by (58) for its probability afler the testimony of th^ 
first witnessjL 

In order to find the probability of the event after the 8e-» 
cond witness gives his testimony, we may suppose the a 
priori probability to be changed fi*om je> to vj by the testi- 
mony of the first witness, and the same formula gives 
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■~ ■'.»,+(i-.Xi— ,) ~ ■',v+(i-»,)Ci--.)(>-rf 

Let a third witness now come forward, and give testi- 
mony in &vour of the same event. Its probability after bis 
testimony will become in like manner 



• f.w, +(]-=. XI—,) v,v,v^+i^-»,xi-v,)(.i-v,x\-py 

In general) let v, be the probability of an event after it 
haa been attested by x witnesses, and let v, be the veracity 
of the last vritness, then ■■_] being the probability of the 
event after x — 1 eyewitnesses have each testified in its fa- 
vour, we have 



- »,,....».p+(i-,,xi_r.)...{i_.,xi_py 

If we suppose the witnesses all equally credible, or that 
'(=r,=rj, „=!>', this becomes 

*.P _1 



H^r- 



Now, if fi=^ then (1 — e)-^tl=l, and «■,=;); whence 
it appears that the probability of an event is not increased 
by the testimony of any number of witnesses, when the vera- 
city of each is only ^ ; but when v is greater than j, the event 
becomes more probable as the number ofwitnesses is greater, 
and when v is a considerable fraction, its probability in- 
creases very rapidly with the number of witnesses, 

70. When the values of v and p are given, that of ar in 
the last formula may be found so as to render v. of any 
given value. Hence we may find the number of witnesses 
required to make it an even wager, whether an event ex- 
ceedingly improbable, and in favour gf which they give una- 



n 
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nimous testimony, has happened or not. For example, 
let the odds against the event be a million million to one, 

that i» let p= 1^000^ J^ooo^oOl = iTO' ""^ ^^ '^ *^ 

9 
veracity of each witness be yrr. In order that w* may equal ^, 

we must have ( ) -^^ =: 1. Now =: -,and 

\ V J p V 9 

1 n /1\* 1 

— ^ = 10iS therefore M X 10^*= 1 ; whence a: log g= 

1 12 

log wj2 or a? log 9= 12 and therefore ^ ^ ZqrIoI^^^'^ 

nearly, so that 13 independent witnesses would suffice to 
render it more probable that the event really took place 
than that it did not. 

This example is given by Mr. Babbage, (Ninth Bridge- 
water Treatise, Note £), with a view to shew the fallacy 
of Hume's celebrated argument respecting miracles. What 
the example proves is simply this, that if we suppose an urn 
to contain a million million of white balls, and only one black 
ball, and that on a ball being drawn at random from the 
urn, thirteen eyewitnesses of the drawing, each of whom 
makes only one false statement in ten, without collusion, 
and independently of each other, affirm to A, who was not 
present at the drawing, that the ball drawn was blacky then 
A would have rather a stronger reason for believing than 
for disbelieving the testimony. But it is sufficiently obvious, 
that the event attested in this case, though exceedingly im^- 
^robable apnori^ cannot be regarded as in any way mira- 
culous. On the contrary, the black ball might be drawn 
with the same facility, and was a priori as likely to be drawn, 
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as any other specified ball in the urn. Let it be granted 
that an event is within the range of fortuitous occurrence, 
and that there exists a single chance in its favour out of 
any number of millions of chances, it may tlien happen in 
any one trial ; nay, a number of trials may be assigned, 
such that its non-occurrence would be many times more im- 
probable than the contrary. 

71. Let us next consider the case c^ a number of wit- 
nesses contradicting each other. If the first witness an- 
nounces an event of which the probability is p, then the 
probability, afler the testimony, of its having happened is 
9-,, and the probability that it has not happened 1 — wy Sup- 
pose a second witness now to appear, and testify that the 
event has not happened, and let the probability of the truth 
of his testimony be denoted by aa/^ ; then 1 — w, being the 
probability before his testimony was given that what he as- 
serts is true, and v^ being the measure of his veracity, we 

have, as in (69), -a/^^ —tz — ^\ ./ r — whence, since 

«- (l_»,K(l-/')+r,(l-rJjt> 

for the measure of the probability that the event has not 
happened. The probability that it has happened is there- 
fore 1 — v'g, and accordingly if v'g be less than ^, there 
is a stronger reason for believing that the event happened 
than that it did not. The method of forming the expression 
for the probability of the event, alter it has been attested 
or denied by a third witness, or any number of successive wit- 
nesses, is obvious. 
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If we suppose the values of f | and v^ to be equal, the ex- 
pression becomes w'g=l — ^, which is the a priori probabi- 
lity that the event did not happen. It is obvious that this 
must be the case, inasmuch as two contradictory testimonies 
of equal weight neutralize each other. In general, the pro- 
bability of an event which is affirmed by m witnesses, and 
denied by n witnesses, all equally credible, is the same as 
that of an event which is affirmed by m^^^n witnesses who 
agree in their testimony. 

72. When a relation has been transmitted through a se- 
ries of narrators, of whom the first only has a direct know- 
ledge of the event, and each of the others derives his know- 
ledge from the relation of the preceding, the probability of 
the event is diminished by every succeeding relation In 
order to obtain a general expression for the probability of 
traditionary testimony, we may take the event considered 
in (68), namely the extraction of a ball marked A^ from aq 
urn containing s balls, of which a^ are marked A ^'a^ mark- 
ed A g,... On marked An, there being in all n different in- 
dices. Now suppose the relation to have passed through a 
chain of narrators, T, T^, Tg,...T,, in number or+l, of 
whom the first only was an eyewitness of the event, each 
of the others receiving his knowledge of it from the one pre- 
ceding him, and communicating it in his turn to the suc- 
ceeding, the question is to determine the probability that a 
ball marked A^ was drawn, afier this event has been nar< 
rated by T^ the last witness of the series. 

73. In order to apply the general formula of (68) to this 
case, it is necessary to remark that the event observed is the 
attestation of T« of his having been informed by T^^^i; that 
the ball drawn from the urn, the drawing of which was seen 
by T, was marked A^. There are n different hypotheses 
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respecting the index of the ball actually drawn, but it is 
only necessary to consider two of them, namely, the hypo- 
thesis that the ball actually drawn was marked A^, and any 
one of the other hypotheses which consist in supposing that 
a ball with a diiFerent index from A« was drawn, for ex- 
. ample A^ Let the probability of the attestation, on the hy- 
pothesis that the index of the ball drawn was Am, be denot- 
ed by y,> and its probability on the hypothesis that the in- 
dex was A, by y',, (y, and y'g corresponding to P« and 
Pi in (68), which express the same probabilities in respect 
of the eyewitness T), then by (68), the probability of the 
hypothesis that Am was drawn is 

But since y', is the same for all the hypotheses that the in- 
dex drawn was different from A„, rX<3/',=y,SX< ; and by 
(68) SX,=(* — «m)-^*> and Xm=«m-v-*, therefore 

*^^ OnHfs + («— a«.)^C 
We have now to find y, and y', in terms of x. Let t?, Vp 
r^, &c. be the respective probabilities of T, Tj, T^, &c. 
speaking the truth, then the probability of T, speaking the 
truth is v„and the probability that he does not 1 — v„ whether 
because he is dishonest, and intends to deceive, or because 
he has mistaken the statement of the preceding witness. Now 
there are two ways in which it may happen that Am is announ- 
ced by T«. First, if he speaks the truth, and has been inform- 
ed by the preceding narrator T,,_j that Am was the index 
drawn ; secondly, if he lies, and has been informed by T,«i 
that a different index from Am was drawn. Assuming yx^\ 
to have the same signification with respect to T^jwi that y, 
has been assumed to have with respect to T„ (that is to say, 
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the probability of the assertion being made by T«u.i on the 
hypothesis that the ball actually drawn was A^n}) the proba- 
bility of the first of these combinations is v, y»^i» With re- 
spect to the second case, it is to be observed, that if T« an- 
nomices a different index from that which has been announ- 
ced to him by Tj^i, the chance of his announcing A^ out 
of n — 1 indexes different from that announced by T^r— i is 
l-i_(M — 1); and on multiplying this by the probability 
1 — v^ that the testimony of T^ is false, and by the probability 
1 — y,^i that Tjp_i has announced a different index from A„, 
we have, for the probability of the second combination 
( 1-^*)(1 — 3^*-i)-?-(« — I )• The whole probability of T, tes- 
tifying that Am was drawn, is therefore, on the first hypo 
thesis, given by the equation, 

y,=i7^^i+(l— v,)(l— y^i) : (n— 1). 
This is an equation of finite differences of the first order, 
the complete integral of which is 

__1 C(w^?^ — l)(wt?e — \)...(nVg^\ — \)(nv„ — iV 
y'-«+ («— 1)' 

In order to determine the arbitrary constant C, it is to be ob- 
served, that, since yi, yg...y„ as well as t?p i?g...t?* apply to 
the narrators T^ Tg...T, respectively, if we suppose a?=o 
the resulting value of the integral will be the probability 
that A«, was announced by the eyewitness T, on the hy- 
pothesis that Am was actually drawn. Let this probability 
be Pm ; then the equation becomes Pm=C-f- 1 -7- « whence 
C= (nP^ — 1 )-«-». If, therefore, we make. 

' This is easily verified ; for on changing x into x — 1 in the in- 
tegral, and forming the expression r, yx^i + (l — r^)(l— y*— i)-5- 
(n — 1), there results an identical equation. 
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we obtain, on the first hypothesis, for any value of x, 

y.={iH-(«P.-i)X}--n 

In the same manner we find the probability y', of the 
testimony given by T^^ on the hypothesis that the ball ac- 
tually drawn was A<. The probability of the event, after 
being testified by the eyewitness, being on this hypothesis 
P<,we have, 

y.= {l + («Pr-l)X]-i-«. 

Substituting these values of y, and y', in the expression 
above found for w^, we obtain for the probability of the event 
observed by T, and narrated by T^ the narration having 
passed from one to another in the manner supposed, 

'''»-a^[l + (»P„— l)X3+(*-^J[l + (nP^l)X}' 
74. Since — ** , = t?^ ^, and since v, is always less 

n — 1 n — 1 

than unity, and n always greater than unity, each of the 
terms of the series represented by X, whether positive or 
negative, is a proper fraction, whence the value of X be- 
comes smaller and smaller as x increases. Suppose ;r in- 
finite, then X=:0, and v„=ia„-4-^, which is the a priori pro- 
bability of the event. Hence we see that the probability of 

I 

an event transmitted through a series of traditionary evi- 
dence becomes weaker at every step, and ultimately equal 
to the simple probability of the event, independent of any 
testimony. 

75. When the urn is supposed to contain only n balls, 
each having a different index, the expression for «■„ is great- 
ly simplified ; for, in this case, a„sr l,«=.n ; therefore, (since 
P«+(« — l)P<= 1) the denominator becomes ?}, and we have 
consequently ••«=: [l -j- (»P« — 1)X} -^«, which coincides 
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with the value of y. found above, that is to say, with the 
probability of the event being testified by T, on the hypo- 
thesis that it actually happened. Laplace, in solving this 
particular case of the problem, (p. 456) assumes that the 
probabilities here denoted by y, and w^sne identical. They 
are, however, as is evident from the above analysis, quite 
distinct in their nature, and their values are only equal in the 
particular case in which s — a«n is to a^ in the ratio of m — 1 
to 1. (Poisson, p. 112.) 

76. The question of detenpining the probability that the 
verdict of a jury is correct, is precisely analogous to that of 
finding the probability of an event attested by one or more 
witnesses. Let us first take the case of a single juror, and 
assume m= the probability that the juror gives a cor- 
rect verdict, (that is, correct in respect of the facts), and 
jE>= the probability that the accused is guilty before being 
put on his trial. Suppose the verdict guilty to be return- 
ed ; two hypotheses may be made respecting the cause* of 
the verdict, first, that the accused is guilty ; secondly, that 
he is innocent. On the first hypothesis, the accused will 
be condemned if the juror gives a right verdict, the probabi- 
lity of which is u. On the second hypothesis, the accused 
will be condemned if the juror gives a wrong verdict, the 
probability of which is 1 — u. But the a jwion probabili- 
ties of these causes (the guilt or innocence of the accused) 
being respectively p and 1 — -p, we have by (49) 

^ t^ __ (1 — ^w)(l— ft?) 

^^'^up+{l—u)(i—py '■«"ttjo+(l— w)(fl^' 

tr^ being the probability of the first hypothesis, or the pro- 
bability that the accused is guilty afler the verdict has been 
given, and Wg the probability resulting firom the verdict that 
tlia accused is inno^ept. 
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77. Suppose the verdict not guilty to be given, and let 
w^ and v'g be the probabilities after the verdict of the two 
hypotheses. On the first hypothesis, namely, that the ac- 
cused is guilty, this verdict will be given if the juror gives 
a wrong verdict, of which the probability is 1 — u; and on 
the second hypothesis, the verdict will be given if the juror 
gives a right verdict, of which the probability is v ; and the 
probabilities of these hypotheses before the verdict being 
respectively p and 1 — p as before, we have 

, _ ' (l—u)p , _ <!-/>) 

^-(i-u)p+u{i-py ^-'(i-u)p+u(i^py 

From the above value of «-,, we obtain w^ — /' ^ 

XI— p)(2t«— 1) . . .... 

^. y>- .^■. — ^ ; a fraction which is positive or nec^ative 

according as u is greater or less than ^. Hence it appears 
that the guilt of the accused is only rendered more probable 
by the verdict guilty being pronounced, when the probabi- 
lity that the juror gives a correct verdict is greater than ^. 
In like manner it is shewn that v^i (the presumption of the 
guilt of the accused afler a verdict of acquittal), is greater 
than p when u is less than ^. 

78. The a priori probability of the condemnation of the 
accused before he is put on his tiial is t'/'+C^ — ^)(^ — p) > 
for there are two ways in which this condemnation may 
take place ; first, if the accused be guilty, and the juror give 
a correct verdict, the probability of which concurrence is 
up ; and, secondly, if the accused be innocent, and the ju- 
ror give a wrong verdict, the probability of which is (1— •«) 
{\^-p)' Therefore, making c = the probability of a ver- 
dict of condemnation, we have cz=:up'^ {l-^-^^l — p) ; and 
for a verdict of acquittal, 1— c=:(l — «)p+tt(l — -/>). 

79* Let us next suppose that afler the verdict df the first 
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In like manner, if the accused has been acquitted by the 
first juror, the presumption of his guilt becomes w'^y and the 
probability of a verdict guilty by the second is Cg^u^v/^ 
^(1 — Uq)(^1 — w^i) ; therefore the probability of a verdict 
of not guilty by the first, and of guilty by the second is 

(1— c)c2=z(l— w)m2/?+«(1— WfiXl— />). 
The sum of these two expressions gives for the probability 
of a discordant verdict, u(l — ^W2) + (l — u)ug. 

80. If we now suppose u^=:Ugj and make 1 — ttzzta^ the 
probability that the two jurors will agree in their verdict, 
whether they are both right or both wrong, is u^+tv^ ; and 
the probability of a discordant verdict uw-\-uw^2uw. The 
sum of the two expressions is u^+2uw+w^zz(u'\-wy ; and 
therefore the probabilities of the different cases are respec* 
tively given by the developement of the binomial (tt+w?)'. 

By pursuing this reasoning, it is easy to see that if there 
be any number A whatever of jurors, or voters on any ques- 
tion which admits only of simple affirmation or negation, all 
being supposed to possess the same integrity and know- 
ledge, so that there is the same probability u of a correct 
decision in respect of each, the probablities of the different 
cases are found by the development of the binomial (u+wy. 
The probability of a correct verdict being pronounced una- 
nimously isuf*; o£ an erroneous one being pronounced una- 
nimously is u/" ; and the probability that a correct verdict 
will be given bym of the jurors, and an erroneous one by 

n, IS U m"*?^, where U = -: — ^ 

1.2.3...wxl.2.3...» 

81. The probability that the accused will be pronounced 
guilty by m jurors, and acquitted by n, on the supposition 
tiiat the value o£uis the same for each juror, is thus found. 
There are two ways in which this event may take place $ 
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let, if the accused be guilty (the probability of which is p)i 
and 991 jurors decide correctly, and n wrongly (the probabi- 
lity of which is Xiu'^vf) ; the probability of the condemna- 
tion taking place in this way is therefore l^vTuf^p. 2d, If 
the accused be innocent (the probability of which is q) and 
n jurors decide rightly, and 99> wrongly (the probability of 
which is Utf^u^*"); the probability of the event taking place 
in this way is therefore Xiu^uTq. Let G therefore denote 
the whole probability of the verdict, and we have 

G=: U(tt*tt?"/9 4" W^vf^q)* 

Hence the probability that the accused will be condenmed 
unanimously by a jury consisting of A jurors is t^pJ^u^q ; 
and the probability that he will be unanimously acquitted 
t^q-\''n^p, 

82. Suppose the accused to have been pronounced guilty 
by m jurors, and not guilty by n jurors, the probability of 
the verdict of the majority being correct is found from the 
formula in (49)* Two hypotheses may be made i 1st, the 
accused is guilty ; 2d, he is innocent. The probability P j 
of the observed event (the condemnation by 99t, and acquit- 
tal by n jurors) on the first hypothesis is \Ju^vf^ ; and the 
a priori probabilities of the two hypotheses (or the proba- 
bilities denoted by X ^ and X^ in (49), being j9 and q \ there- 
fore if tr^ denote the probability of the verdict being cor- 
rect, that is, the probability of the first hypothesis afler the 
verdict has been pronounced, and Vg the probability of its 
being wrong, we shall have (49) 



,m»tM, 



^ ururp vriErq 



1— 



If the verdict has been pronounced unanimously, then 
99t=A and 9i=0, and the formulae become 
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If />=:^=:]^9 and 9n — n:=z%j we have then t 



1 tin+*«;"-4-tt"M?""H u'-|-^* 

But this is the probability of a verdict being correct which 
has been pronounced unanimously by t jurors ; whence it 
follows that the probability of a decision rendered by a given 
majority being correct, is the same as that of a decision ren- 
dered unanimously by a jury equal in number to the differ- 
ence between the majority and minority, and is therefore 
independent of the total number of jurors. This, however, 
is only true on the supposition that the value of u is known 
a priori ; for if u be not absolutely known, the weight of the 
verdict depends on the ratio of the majority to the whole num- 
ber of jurors. This is in accordance with common notions, 
for it will readily be admitted that a verdict given unani- 
mously by a jury of 10 will be entitled to much more weight 
than one pronounced by a jury consisting of a large num- 
ber, as 100, in which 66 are of one opinion, and 45 of the 
opposite. In this case, the opinion of the minority throws 
great doubt on the correctness of the verdict. It is to be 
observed, however, that the probability of a verdict being 
given by a small majority becomes less and less as the num- 
ber of jurors is increased. 

83. When the number who dissent from the opinion of 
the majority is unknown, and we merely know that the ma- 
jority exceeds the minority by at lecut t jurors, the proba- 
bility of the verdict being correct is found as follows. Sup- 
pose the verdict to be guilty. On the hypothesis that it is 
correct, the probability of the accused being found guilty 
by h — x^ and not guilty by ar jurors, is by the formula in (80), 



l. 
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Ui**-^Mj'. Now, if we give x successively all the values 
0, 1, 2,...n, where n=J(A — t), and assume Up to denote the 
value of U when x^^O, U ^ its value when x=lf and bo on ; 
and also make W=the probability of the accused being 
pronounced guilty by h^^n at leasts we shall have 

W=UoU*+ Uitt^i|r+U2W*-»M72 + V^vf^uf". 

In like manner, if W denote the probability of a verdict 
guilty by h — n jurors at leasts on the hypothesis that the 
accused is not guilty, we shall have, 

whence, /> and q being as above the a priori probabilities 
of the two hypotheses, the probability that the verdict guilty 
is correct, when pronounced byA-*n jurors at least, becomes 

84. It is evident that no applicaticm can be made of these 
formulae without assigning arbitrary values to u and />, un- 
less, indeed, we have data for determining their mean values 
from experience. With respect to p, we may assume, for 
the sake of shewing the general consequences of the formu- 
lae, its value to be ^ ; for it cannot well be supposed less than 
i, or that a person brought before a jury is more likely to be 
innocent than guilty ; and if it much exceeds \ and ap- 
proaches to unity, a verdict of guilty may be expected from 
any jury, however constituted. When a mean value of « 
cannot be determined from experience, the only way of ob- 
taining numerical results, is to suppose u to have all possible 
values within given limits, and to integrate the equations 
between those limits. As it seems unreasonable to suppose 
that a juror is more likely to give a wrong verdict than a 
right one, we may assume that u cannot be less than ^ 
Suppose, then, that u increases by infinitely small increments 
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from u=^ to ft=zly and let it be proposed to determine the 
probability that a decision is correct when the accused has 
been pronowiced guilty by tn jurors, and not guilty by n. 
Here an infinite number of hypotheses may be made re- 
specting the value of ti, and we must therefore have recourse 
to the formulae in (51.) Let u=:a; be one of those hypo- 
theses, P,= the probability on that hypothesis of the event 
observed (that is, of the accused being pronounced guilty 
by m, and not guilty by n jurors,) sn* = the probability of 
the assumed hypothesis, and n = the mean probability of 
the correctness of the verdict from all the hypotheses. By 
the formulse in (81) we have 

P,= U [a-»(l-^)'»/) +a^(l— «)"• (1— f )} , 
and as all tlie hypotheses are supposed equally probable, 
we have (45) »r,=P,-5-2P,. But between the proposed 
limits 2P,=jo^iar«(l — ar)»£fo + (1— ;?)/JV (1 — a?)«(fo ; 

if, therefore, we make |'=^> we shall have by reason of 
r^af( 1— <r)"'£for=yj*a?«(l — ^)»cir,sP,=: J y^i ar«( 1— a?)<fo, 

and therefore 

_ jir (1 — a?)»4.a;«(l~^)>» 

for the probability of the hypothesis. But (82) the proba- 
bility on this hypothesis of the accused being guilty, is 

— — ^s ^- -— ; multiplying this by the probabil- 

x«(l— a7)"+x"(l— ar)'* r^ o j r 

ity of the hypothesis, v^ we obtain for the probability of 
the verdict being correct ar*"(l— af)"-5-/^^«»»(l — x^dx ; 
and, therefore, for the probability of the verdict being cor- 
rect on all the hypotheses from x=^ to ;r=l. 
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Hence the probability that a verdict given by a minority 
tn out of fn^n==ih jurors is wrong, is 






which, on effecting the integrations by the formula in (51) 
becomes afler reduction 

1 n- ^ fi. ^+^ (^+^)^ , (^+W^^) 

2*+i( 1 "*" 1-2 ■*■ TT^H 

(h+l)h(h-\) (A— n+2) ) 

■^ 1 • 2 • 3 ai J ' 

Assuming h (the number of jurors) =12, and making n 
successively 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, the series gives 

1 14 92 378 1093 2380 

8192' 8l92' 8T92' 8192' 8192' 8192' 

for the respective probabilities of the error of a verdict when 
pronounced unanimously by 12 jurors, by a majority of 11 
to 1, of 10 to 2, of 9 to 3, of 8 to 4, and of 7 to 5. In the 
last case the probability of the error is nearly =f . 

85. From these results it appears that the chance of a 
verdict being wrong which has been pronounced unanimous^ 
ly by twelve jurors is very small ; but it is to be remarked, 
that they have been deduced on the supposition that the 
unanimity proceeds from agreement in the same opinion, and 
that the jurors are unbiassed by each other. In this coimtry, 
where unanimity is compelled by law, the mean probability 
of a correct verdict can scarcely be considered as greater than 
that of a verdict pronounced by a simple majority; for, 
though in most cases the verdict may be supposed to repre- 
sent the opinion of a larger majority than seven, it may 
happen, not unfrequently, that a smaller number than five, 
possessing greater energy or perseverance, may persuade the 



J 
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Others into a surrender of their judgment. In fiict, unless 
the presumption of the guilt of the accused be very great> 
it would scarcely be possible, without concert, to procure an 
unanimous verdict in any case. It is also to be observed, 
that the assumption of all values of u from ^to 1 being equal* 
ly probable, may lead to results widely different from the 
truth. The mean value of u, which depends on the general 
intelligence of the class of persons from amongst whom the 
lists of jurors are made up, can only be rightly determined 
from data furnished by experience. One of the elements, 
however, which require to be known for this purpose, is the 
number of jurors who concur in, and dissent from, the verdict. 
The forced unanimity of the law renders it impossible to obtain 
this element from the records of the English courts ; but in 
France and Belgium, where the majority and minority are 
known and recorded, the same obstacle does not exist, and 
the " Connies Generaux de F Administration de la Jrutiet 
CrimineUe^ published by the French Government, have 
enabled Poisson to deduce mean values of u and p for that 
country, and consequently to obtain the necessary data for 
one of the most interesting applications of the theory of 
Probabilities. The general results were as follows : During 
the six years firom 1825 to 1830 inclusive, the system of cri<» 
minal legislation in France underwent no change ; the jury 
consisted of 12, and a simple majority was only required to 
concur, though when it happened that the majority was the 
least possible, the Court had power to overrule the verdict. 
On comparing, according to the rules of the theory, the ver- 
dicts given in the cases tried before the criminal courts 
during those six years, it was found that for the whole of 
France, the probability (u) of a juror giving a correct 
verdict was a little greater than f with respect to crimes 
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against the person, and nearly equal to \^ with respect to 
crimes against property ; without distinction of the species 
of crime, it was found to be a very little below |. The other 
element, the probability (p) of the guilt of the accused be- 
fore the trial, was found not much to exceed ^ (being be- 
tween 0^3 and 0^4) with respect to crimes against the 
person, while it a little exceeded f in respect of crimes 
against property. Without distinction of crime, its value 
was very nearly 0.64. 

86. On substituting these values of u and p (namely 
«■ " j , p=.64, whence tDz=z^j q=J36) in the formula in (81), 
and making mzzl^ n=5, and consequently 

= 1.2.3...7X1.2.3...5 =^^ ^^ 1»^« G= ^ 
(3"^ X •64+3« X ^6)= .07 nearly. Hence it may be ex- 
pected, that in a himdred trials it will happen only seven 
times that the accused will be pronounced guilty by the 
smallest possible majority. If m=12, and n=0, we shall 
have u^+t£^^=.02027=y\j nearly, for the probabUity of 
an unanimous verdict of guilty, and u^q+u^p^s. 0114 for 
the probability of an unanimous verdict of not guilty. 

Making the same substitutions in the formula in (82), we 
have for the probability of a verdict guilty being correct, 
from which 5 jurors out of 12 dissent, ^is-j-l^ ; and v^^z^ 
for the probability of its being wrong. 

Substituting the same values in the series represented by 
W and W in (83), and supposing n to have all values 

from nzzO to «=5, there results W= 7^^ x7254, W'= 

418 

1 X239122 whence ^^ - ^^^15984 __ m 
P X23912A Whence ^^^^^ - 127992033 " Tig 

nearly. This is the probability that a verdict guilty, pro- 
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nounced by a majority of seven against five eU least, is correct 
The probability of the same verdict being wrong, is there- 
fore 1^9 ; so that out of 119 verdicts, respecting which we 
know nothing else, than that seven at least of the jury con- 
curred in finding the accused guilty, we may expect one to 
be wrong, or that one person out of 1 19 so condemned will 
be innocenti 
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SECTION VIII. 

OF THE SOLUTION OF QUESTIONS INVOLVING LARGE 

KUMBEBS. J 

87. The probabilities of the different compound events 
which can result from the combination of any number of 
simple events, £|, E^, E,, &c. being (13) measured respec- 
tively by the several terms of the developement of the mul- 
tinomial (p+g+r-^&cy, the most probable of those com- 
pound events will be that which corresponds to the term 
having the greatest numerical value. Let us consider the 
case of two simple contrary events £ and F, the proba- 
bilities of which are respectively p and q^ and suppose the 
number of occurrences to be 4. Neglecting the order of 
occurrence) the different combinations, with their respec- 
tive probabilities, are the following : 

EEEE, EEEF, EEFF, EFFF, FFFF, 
j»S 4p^qy 6p^q^, Apq^y q^. 

Now it is evident that the numerical values of these proba- 
bilities depend on the ratio o£ pto q, as weU as on the co- 
efficient by which they are multiplied, and that values may 
be given top and q, such that anyone of the terms may be 
made the greatest or the least in the series. If we suppose 
jE>=gr, and consequently />=^, 9=^h (jsince p+q:=l) the 
probabilities of the different cases become respectively 

i t*5» T^> "A* 1^> 1^> 
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whence it appears, that the most probable combination is 
that which corresponds to Qp^q^y or in which each of the 
simple events occurs twice, the probability of this combina- 
tion being -^, while that of either of the simple events oc- 
curring four times in succession is only ■^, 

When the number of trials is 5, the probabilities of the 
several cases are respectively 

/>^ 5p4^, IQp'^S \Op^q\ 6pq\ q^, 
which, when j9=:^, become 

A' 3^> ih iS» 3^i> y^5> 
so that there are two different combinations equally pro- 

bable, namely, that in which £ occurs three times and F 
twice, and that in which £ occurs twice and F three times ; 
and of the six possible combinations these two are the most 
probable, having in their iavour a number of chances twice 
as great as the two cases in which one of the events occurs 
only once, and the other four times, and ten times greater 
than the two cases in which either of the simple events oc- 
curs in each of the five trials. ^ 

From these two instances it may be inferred in go^eral, 
that when h is an even number, the most probable com- 
pound event is that of which the probability is represented 
by the middle term of the developement of (p-H^')*; and 
that when h is an odd number, there are two compound 
events equally probable, and more probable than any other, 
namely, those corresponding to the terms which occupy the 
middle of the series, supposing in both cases p::^. This 
supposition gives (/?-f-^)*=(l + l)*(^)*; therefore in the 
case in which A is an even number, the general expression 
for the greatest term is . ^ 

A(A-l)(A-2) .{h-^h+l) 

1.2.3 iA '>*''' 
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and when A is odd, the general expression for either of the 
two equal terms, which are greater than any of the other 
terms, is 

A(A-lXA-2) {h^(h+l)+l] ^^^^ 

1.2.3 ...... K^+1) ^"^ 

88. When p and q are unequal, the greatest term of the 
expansion of (p+gy will not occupy the middle of the 
series, but its place may be found by comparing two con- 
secutive terms. Let h^m+n. The general term of the 
series then becdmes 

1 .2.3 wxl .2.3 n^^' ' 

and the term immediately preceding is 



jO*»+lg(«— 1, 



1 .2.3 (w+l)xl .2.3 (w — 1) 

Dividing the first [of these by the second, we get for the 
quotient (w-f- 1)^-5- «p, which, therefore, is the ratio of two 
consecutive terms taken at any part of the series. If this 
ratio be greater than 1, the term which has been taken 
as the dividend is greater than the preceding one which 
has been taken as the divisor ; and it is evident that the 
terms must go on increasing, from the beginning of the se- 
ries, so long as the ratio in question is greater than 1. But 
if the ratio be less than 1, the preceding term is greater than 
the succeeding, and the terms will become less and less as 
they are nearer the end of the series. Let (tw + 1 ) q-^np^: 1 ; 
then, since p+q=:l, and wi+w=A, we have w=(A+l)^, 
and consequently the ratio of any term to the next preced- 
ing is greater or less than 1 according as n is less or 
greater than (A+ 1)5^. Now n is necessarily a whole num- 
ber ; therefore i£{h -|- 1 )^ be a whole number, take w= (A + 1 )S'> 
and the two terms of the series given by the expansion 
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of (jE^^)*, in which the exponents of q are n — 1 and at, will 
be equal to each other, and each greater than any other 
term of the series. But i£(h+\)qbe not a whole number, 
let (h'^^'l)q — X be the nearest whole number less than 
(A 4- 1 )qj and make n=(A -|- 1 )q — x ; then the greatest term 
of the developement will be that in which the exponent of 
qis n. 
Since n=z(h + 1 )^-«,wehave q=^(n + a?) -a-(A + 1) ,whence 

n+x m+1 — X J ^, r 9 ^+^ 
p = 1 — r=-^ =z — ^ — ; — > and therefore - := . 

Now ;r is by hypothesis less than 1, therefore if m and n 
are large numbers, we have, very nearly, q :p=n : ms or, 
since m+n^hy m::shpy n:shq. It follows therefore, that 
the greatest term of the developement of the binomial 
{p+qY is that in which the exponents ofp and q are to each 
other in the ratio of p to q, or more nearly in that ratio 
than are any other two numbers whose sum is A. In other 
words, the most probable combination of two simple events, 
£ and F, in any number of trials, is that in which the num- 
ber of occurrences of £ is to the number of occurrences of 
F in the ratio of their respective probabilities. 

89. In the same manner it may be shewn, that when 
there are more than two simple events, of which one must 
occur in every trial, the most probafcfle result of any number 
of trials is that combination in which the number of repe- 
titions of each simple event is in proportion to its probabi- 
lity in a single trial. Thus, the probabilities of the simple 
events being respectively p, q, r, &c. the most probable com- 
pound event is that whose probability is expressed by that 
term of the expansion of (p-|-5+r+&c.)*, which has for 
its argument p^y g*«, f*", &c. 

90. Having determined the form of the greatest term of 
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the series, we have next to find a method of approximating 
to its numerical value ; for its coefficient containing the pro- 
duct of the natural numbers from 1 to A inclusive, its di-. 
rect calculation becomes impracticable even when h is only 
a moderately large number. The theorem which gives the 
approximate value of this product is known by the name of 
Stirlin^s Theoreroy having been discovered by that mathe- 
matician. As its investigation is a matter of pure analysis, 
we shall not stop to give it here, but refer the reader to the 
Treatise on Differences and Series^ by Sir John Herschel, 
in the translation of Lacroix's Elementary Treatise on the 
Differential and Integral Calculus^ p. 568.^ The theorem 
is as follows : Let x be any number, then 

1.2.3 x=afe-'j2^(l+ i2i + 288? + ^^'^ 

where e is the number of which the Napierean logarithm 
is unit, or the number 2*71828, and n the ratio of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to the diameter, or 3* 14 159* 

When a; is a large number, the term divided by 12;r be- 
comes very small, and the series within the brackets may be 
considered as equal to unity. In this case, then, the for^^ 
mula becomes 

1.2. 3 x:=i3fe-^iJ%tXy 

which gives a sufficient approximation in most cases. If, 
for exampfe, a;=10(K), the result will be within a 12000th 
part of the truth. 

Now, let E and F be two events of such a nature that the 
one or the other must happen in every trial ; let p and q be 
their respective probabilities, and P the probability that in 

^ Stirling's investigation of the theorem, or ratber of its equivalent, 
to find the sum of the logarithms of a series of numbers in arithme- 
tical progreMion, is given in his Mtthodxa DifferentioHs, p. 135. 
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m+ns=h trials, £ will happen m times and F n times ; then 
by (12) we have 

Prz p"*fl^. 

1.2.3 mxl«2.3 n 

When m, n, and h are large numbers, the value of this 

coefficient may be computed from the above formula, which 

gives 

1 .2.3 A=:A*c^V2^, 

1.2.3. m= m*»e"-*» v^27rtw, 

1.2. 3 7»=«*»e"^\/27rw, 



whence 



i)P ^ \m) \n) ^i 



7W*»»»6r-<"»+»»)y^(25rw») '^ ^ \»»/ \n J ^ 2nmn 
This expression represents any term of the series (p+ 5)*. 
The greatest term, which corresponds to the most probable 
result, is (88) that in which m and n are to each other in 
the ratio of j^ to q, or when mzzhp, and nzzihq. Let the 
greatest term therefore be denoted by P^, that is to say, let 
Po be the chance of the most probable result of h trials, and 
we shall have 

F^=V(h-^27rmn)y or P^=:v^(l-5-27rAp^). 
This last formula shews that the absolute probability of that 
combination which has the greatest ntimber of chances in 
its favour becomes less and less as the number of trials is 
increased; for the fraction l-^-A, to the square root of 
which the probability is proportional, diminishes as A is in- 
creased. 

91* As an example, suppose a shilling to be tossed 100 
times in succession. In this case p=^= |, hpzzSOy hq^z509 
and the most probable result of the trials is 60 times head 
and 50 times tail. We have then A=100, w=50, and 
Y^(A-i-2Tm7i) = 1 -5--/(50ir) for the measure of the probabi- 
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lity that the event will happen in this way exactly. On cal- 
culation, this is found =.07979 ; whence it appears, that 
although 50 heads and 50 tails is a more probable result of 
100 trials than any other combination which can be named, 
its absolute probability is measured by a very small fraction. 
The probability of the contrary event, or that there will not 
bethrown50headsand50tailsexactly,isl— .07979=.92021, 
so that the odds against the event are about 92 to 8, or 23 
to 2. Had the number of trials been 1000, the probability 
of 500 times head and 500 times tail exactly, though more 
likely to occur than any other combination, would have been 
found 1 -A- V(500«-) ; that is to say, VlO times, or rather more 
than 3 times less than in the former case. In general, when 
the chances in &vour of the simple events are equal, tlie pro- 
bability of the combination which is more likely to happen 
than any other, is inversely proportional to the square root of 
the number of trials. 

92. The formulae in (90) enable us also to determine the 
ratio of the greatest term of the developement of (p+qY 
to any other term of the series, and consequently the rela- 
tion of the probabilities of the di£Perent compound events. 
Let m:n::p',qj whence fn=hp and n=-Jiqy and let P, de- 
note the probability that in h trials the event £ will occur 
(m — ^) times, and the event F («+a?) times, the probabi- 
lities of the simple events E and F being respectively p and 
q. By (13) we have 

1.2.3 {m — a?) X 1.2. 3 (w+^) 

which by (90) becomes 



(in— ar)'«-*cr-(»»-*)v'2«r(iw— a:)x(»+ar)«+«e-(«+«)^2(r(»+a?) 

^pm-«^+jr. whence, substituting m-j^h for /?, and n-^h 
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for qy and leaving out the factors common to the numera- 
tor and denominator, we find, 

P, z= ^(— Vwt--ar)--~+-^(«+a?)-»--*-»m"^n~-M^ 

Now log (m — jc)-^+*^*=:( — m+x — ^)log(m — x) ; and 

X X 

log (m.'^)'= log »i— ^ "" 2»? ~^^' 
therefore log (m — a:)--*+*~*=: 

(X 3C^ \ 

— + 2^2+&c.j; 

whence, neglecting terms divided by m', m^ &c., m being 
supposed to be a large number in comparison with or, 

X X 

log(m— ar)-«+*^»=(— »l+a^— i)logm+a?— — +25^5 
therefore^ on passing to numbers, 

or,8mcee^=l+^+2^+&c. 

iL 

(«i-a?)-»«+'-*=iir^+'-*e*" *"• A+ -^ ... y 

In like manner, by changing m into fh and at into — x, 
we get 

(«+..)-—» =n~*e '"(l-~.-.> 

Multiplying the first of these two expressions by m"^', 
and the second by 7»"+*, we have 

(m— ^)-»»+»-» xw*"^' =»»■■*€*"*"* (^+ ^ ••) 
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whence, substituting these values in that of P,, and ne- 
glecting the quantity divided by mn, 

The term of the series (p+qY which corresponds to this 
value of P« is that which is x places to the right of the 
greatest term ; and it has been shewn, (90), that the great'- 
est term has for its expression V(h^2wmn) ; therefore the 
greatest term being denoted, as before, by P,, and the term 
which comes afler it x places by P., we have 

P.=P.«-*^^««, 
that is to say, the probability the event £ will happen m 
times and fail n times in m 4. n trials, is to the probability 
of its happening (m — x) times and failing (n+ar) times in 
the ratio of 1 to 6'-*««-^«». ^ 

Since the numbers m and n enter symmetrically into the 
expression g^-»**^2m»^ j^ jg evident that the result would 
have been the same if, instead of seeking the ratio of the 
greatest term to that which succeeds it by or places, we had 
sought the ratio of the greatest term to that which precedes 
it by X places. Hence if the most probable result of m -[-m 
trials be that £ will happen m times and fail n times, the 
probability that it will happen m — x times and fail n+x 
times is the same as the probability that it will happen m^x 
times and fail n — x times. 

The following example will suffice to shew the applica- 
tion of the formula : A die is thrown 6OOO times, required 
the probability that the number of aces turned up will be 
exactly 960 ? 

Here /?, the chance of throwing ace, is J, ^=f, and 
A=6000 ; whence m=Ap=1000, and w=A^=5000. We 
have first to find P<„ the *chance of the most probable result, 
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OP of 1000 aces. By (90), P^=V(A-j-2irm«) ; whence, 
substituting the above values, P«=V3 * V(5000x 3.14159). 
On performing the operation indicated by the logarithmic, 
tables, we get log P.=8.14050, whence P«;=.0138. 

The calculation of ^-»«*"5'««mi jg ^g follows: Assume 
4^=hx*-i^2mn. We have «=1000— 960=40. 

log 40=1.60206 

2 



3.20412 
log A= log 6000=3.77815 

log Ax«=6.98227 
log 2mn= log 10,000,000=7 

log <*=9.98227 
log (?=.43429, log .43429=9.63778 

log (^ X .43429)=9.62005 

fi X .43429=^' log (?= .41 692 

—t^ log 6=9.58308 

add log P,=8.14050 

log P.=7.72358 
therefore Pj,;=.0053, which is the chance of 960 aces Ex- 
actly. The odds against this event are therefore 9947 to 
53, or nearly 188 to 1. 

93. When A, m, and n are large numbers, and x is small, 
the exponential c^***"^*""* differs little from unity, and it de- 
creases slowly as x increases, so long as a? is small in compa^ 
rison of m and n. Suppose m=n and x:=L$/m^ it becomes 

c^^= — ^ o.7iQ9QiQ » ^ ^'^^ ^ ^® assume m=100, the 

10th term before or af\er the greatest would still exceed the 
3d part of the greatest. But when x becomes greater than 
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« < 

0jm or i/n the exponential, and consequently also the terms 
which are multiplied by it, begin to diminish with great 
rapidity, and the diminution is more rapid as x increases. 
If i»=n= 100, and a?=i50, then the exponent Aa;^-p-2mn=259 
so that ^--***'^«««, =1-5-^*5, a quantity which is altogether 
insensible. We may therefore conclude generally that when 
A is a large number, the principal terms of the developement 
of (/>+?)* are those which are near the greatest term, and 
that h may be taken so large that the terms towards the 
beginning or end of the series may at length become smaller 
than imy assignable quantity. 

94. From the proposition which has now been demon- 
strated it follows, that although the probability of that par- 
ticular compound event which has the greatest number of 
chances in its favour is very small when the number of trials 
is great, yet on accoimt of the rapid diminution of the terms 
towards the beginning and end of the series, the sum of a com- 
paratively small number of terms taken on both sides of the 
greatest, may be very much greater than all the remaining 
terms of the series; and, consequently, there will be a very 
great probability that the compound event will be repre- 
sented by one or other of those terms. This consideration 
leads us to one of the most important questions in the theory, 
namely, to determine the probability that in a large number 
of trials. A, an event £, which must either happen or fail in 
each trial, and of which the chance of happening in any 
trial is /?, will happen not less than hj^ — I times, and not 
oftener than A/>-|-/ times ; or, making hpzzm^ hqisn, to de- 
termine the probability that the number of occurrences of 
£ will be included between the limits mz±zL 

Let X be any number between and L Then (92) the 
probability that £ will occur (m — x) times and &il (;»-(- or) 
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times is P. ^P.r-*'*^ ««**(where ?„= V(A-^2Ti»n). Now if 
in tliis expression we make a? successively equal to each of the 
numbersO, 1, 2,.../, we shall have the respective probabilities 

of £ happening m, m — 1, m — 2, m — I times in A trials ; 

and the sum of these probabilities will be the probability that 
£ happens not oftener than m times, and not seldomer than 
m — I times. The same suppositions with respect to x will 
give the probabilities of £ happening 9n,m-4-l,m-|-2,...m-|-/ 
times, the sum of which will be the probability that £ happens 
not seldomer than m times, and not oftener than m-f /times. 
Adding, therefore, those two sums, and deducting Po the pro- 
bility which corresponds to ar=0, on account of its being in-* 
eluded in each sum, and therefore having been counted 
twice, the result will be the sum of the terms of the binomial 
(p+qy comprised between, and including, the two terms 
of which the first has for a factor /?~+', and the last/?*"^, 
and will therefore express the probability that the number of 
occurrences of £ will fall within the limits m^tzl. Let 
this probability be denoted by R, and let SP^r represent the 
sum of all the values of P^, obtained by substituting suc- 
cessively 0, 1, 2, 3,.../ for Xy we then have R=2SP4 — ^P«, 
whence, writing for P, and P<>, their values, 



R=2S yf 5 ) e^s^^y^ 



^innn 



95. In order to find an approximate value of this expres- 
sion we must have recourse to a formula first given by £uler 
for converting sums of the kind denoted by S into definite 
integrals (for which see Lacroix, Traite du Calcul Differen- 
tiel et Integral, tom. iii. p. 136, or Herschel's Treatise on 
Differences, p. 513). Assuming u to denote a function of 
x^ the formula is as follows : 
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a series which converges very rapidly when r is greater 
than unity. Now the value of a definite integral between 
and infinity is obviously equal to its two parts, of which 
the first is taken between and r, and the second between 
r and infinity ; that is to say, 

o Jo Jt 

But / e'^dt is well known^ to have for its expression 
\ n/vy therefore 

80 that the integral may be computed from either of the 
above series, according as r is less or greater than 1. 

The integral /c"'*^^ is of great importance in the higher 
mathematics. It occurs in the investigation of the path of 
a ray of light through the atmosphere, and of the law of 
the difiusion of heat in the interior of solid bodies, as well 
as in the determination of the degree of reliance that may 
be placed on the results of astronomical observations, and 
generally in most of the more difficult and important ap- 
plications of the theory of probabilities. A table of its 
values from ^=0 to fc=3, for intervals each =*01, was given 
by Kramp, at the end of his Analyse des Refractions Astro^ 

e— ^(/iCszs^^fr is ascribed by Gauss {Theoria 

Motus Corpertan Cakstivmt p. 212,) to Laplace. On making 

e-^saZi the integral is transformed into ^J dzl log - \ between 

the limits 2sbO and z^\, the value of which =^\/<r, had been 
given by Euler, long l>efore, in the Petersburg Memoirs, See Le- 
gendre, Exercises du Cakullntegral, torn. i. p.. 301. 
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nomiquesy Strasburg, 1799* In the Berliner Astranamisches 
Jahrbttchfor 1834, there is also a table of its values from 
^==0 to ts=z2 (for the same intervals) multiplied by 2-7-v^7r, 
with their first and second differences, for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating interpolation. This last table, which appears to 
have been derived from that of Kramp, and which is imme- 
diately applicable in the calculation of the probability R, 
weliave extended to ^=3, and given at the end of the pre- 
sent article. As the function which is thus tabulated will 
occur frequently in what follows, we shall in future, for con- 
venience in printing, denote it by 0, that is to say, we shall 
assume , 

G= -7^/^^-*»cft=l l^r'^e-^dty 

the two forms being equivalent in consequence of the above 
equation. 

97* Some very important conclusions follow immediately 
from the formula in (95). The quantity R denotes the pro- 
bability that in a very great number of trials A, the event 
£, of which the a priori probability in any trial is p, will 
occur not seldomer than hp — I times, and not oflener than 
hp+l times, or that the number of its occurrences will be 
included between the limits hpi±zlf or at least be equal to 
one of those limits. Hence R also denotes the probability 
that the ratio of the occurrences of E to the whole numbe( 
of trials, will be included within the limits />=±z/-s- A. Wi 
have assumed T=l\/(h^2mn) ; but m^hp and n=hq; 
therefore T=il'^\^(2hpq), whence l=T\/(2kpq)y and con- 
sequently /-5-/i=Tv'(2j95'->-A). Now, if we suppose r to be 
constant, so that the probability expressed by R may remaixiP 
the same, then p and q being given, / is proportional to 
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the square root of A, and consequently the greater the 
nuinl)er of trials the smaller will / be in proportion to that 
number. Thus, if the number of trials be 1000, and we 
have a given probability R that the number of occurrences 
of £ will not differ more than 10 from the number which is 
the most probable of all (that is, from 1000 />), then if we 
take 100,000 trials, we shall have the same probability R 
that the number of occurrences of £ will not differ more than 
10 X v^lOO=100 from the most probable number. But 
a difference of 1 in 1 000 is 1 - 1 00th of the whole, whilst a dif- 
ference of 100 in 100,000 is 1-lOOOth of the whole, and thus 
the ratio of / to A becomes smaller and smaller, or the ratio 
of the occurrences of £ to the whole number of trials ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer to />, as the number of trials h 
increased ; and the experiments may be repeated until the 
difference between p and pz±iU~-h^ in respect of a given 
probability R which may be as great as we please, shall 
be less than any assignable quantity. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose l^h to be constant, 
tlien r is proportional to the square root of the number of 
trials. But as r increases, 0, and consequently R, approaches 
nearer and nearer to unity, (and it may be seen, by referring 
to the table, that it is only necessary to have r=3 in order 
to have e=*9999779) ; whence the number of trials h may 
always be increased until we obtain a probability approach- 
ing as nearly to certainty as we please, that the number of 
49ccurrences of £ will be comprised within the given limits 
(hpdt:l)\ or, which is the same thing, that the ratio of the 
number of occurrences of £ to the whole number of trials, 
«hall not differ from p, the probability of £ in a single trial> 
more than a given quantity l-^h which Jmay be less than 
any assigned fraction. This is the celebrated theorem 




^ 
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which was demonstrated by James Bernoulli in the Ant 
Conjectandu \ 

98. The application of the preceding results to numeri- 
cal examples, is rendered extremely easy by means of the 
table of the values of 6. From the formula in (95) we 
have the probability 

R=e+P,^«, 
that the occurrences of £ in ^ trials will fall within the 
limits hpz±zly the relation between / and r being given by 
the equation kzrj^(2ihpq). If, therefore, we suppose / to 
be given, r becomes known, and the corresponding value 
of © is found from the table ; and, conversely, if 6 be as- 
sumed, T is given by the table, whence the corresponding 
limits / are deduced. With respect to the quantity V^tr^^ 
we may observe that it denotes the probability that tlie 
number of occurrences of the event E will be A/?+ /or hp — I 
precisely (92), and is therefore always a very small fraction 
when A is a large number (90). It may be regarded as a 
correction of 0, which in most cases might be omitted with- 
out sensibly affecting the result; but when h is not very 
large, or / is a small number, it becomes necessary to take 
it into account. In such cases its value may be computed 
ilirectly as in the example in {92) ; but this labour may be 
avoided by increasing r, so as to include it within the 
limits of the integral e. Thus, let R be the probability 
that the number of arrivals of E will be included within 
the limits Ap=±=^, and R' the probability of the limits be- 
ing A/)=±=(a?-|-l), and let and 0' be respectively the 
correspondiug values of the integral. We have then, 
giving P« the same signification as in (92), the two equa- 
tions 

R=0 + P^ R'=0'+P.+i, 
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and the difference R' — R of these two probabilities is olv 
viously the double of the probability that the result of the 
trials will be either (hp+x-i-\) times £, or (hp — z — 1) 
times E, exactly. But the chance of either of these events 
being P^^+i, we have therefore R'— R=2P,^.i. Now, when 
h is large, P^r and P^r+i ai% very small, and very nearly equal 
to each other, (their difference is in fact of the order of quan- 
tities omitted) ; hence R' — R=:0' — 0, and also 2P^+i=2P^ 
and consequently e' — ^©=:2P,, or P,=^(0' — e). Substi- 
tutingthis valueof P« in theequation R=e -|- P^r > weget Rz= ^ 
(0'-{-0); so that if we take from the table the values of &' 
and corresponding to /and /-|- 1, half their sum will give R. 
But as the interval between 0' and in the table is always 
small, half their sum will not differ sensibly from the value 
of corresponding to l+^y whence this value of is 
equal to R, and we have the following rule for determining 
the limits corresponding to a given probability, or vice 
versa : — 

When the limits are assumed, find r from the equation 
l+]^:=:W(2hpq) ; then the value of in the table, corre- 
sponding to r is the probability that in h trials the, number 
of occurrences of the event E, the chance of which in a sin- 
gle trial is p, will lie within the limits hp-^zl both inclusive. 
Conversely, when is assumed, find the corresponding va- 
lue of t in the table, by means of which the limit / Will be 
given by the equation /+ J=tV(2Ajp5). It is obvious, that 
if the limit / and the probability be both assumed, then 
h may be determined firom the same equation, 
f 99. We will now give some examples of the application 
of the preceding formulae. 

Suppose j9=g=:^, and A=200, and let it be proposed to 
assign the limits within which there is ^ probability =\ 
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that the number of occurrences of £ will fall. In this case 
the equation /+ j =TJ^(2hpq) becomes /+ ^=:r V' 100= 1 Or. 
Now, it is easily found from the table that for 6:=^ we have 
T=-4769, whence /+i=4-769i and /=4-269. On tossing 
a shilling 200 times, it is therefore more than an even wager 
that head will turn up not seldomer than 96 times, and not 
oftener than 105 times. 

Suppose p=^=^, A=3600,and l^tit be proposed to assign 
die probability that the number of occurrences of £ will not 
exceed the limits 1800=±:30. In this case the equation 
l+^z=:T^(2hpq) becomes 30-5=ri/(2x 900) =30^2, 
whence T= 30-5-7-30 1/2 = -7 189; and the table gives 
e=*6907a=ff nearly. Hence in tossing a shilling 3600 
times, the odds are 26 to 1>3 that head will not turn up 
Ofleher than 1800 +30= 1830 times, nor seldomer than 1800 
— 30=1770 times. Neglecting the second term of R (95) 
and taking simply /srlOr, the table gives ess '6827, which 
is the solution given by Demoivre, p. 245. 

Suppose /7=^, 9=^) and let it be proposed to determine 
how many trials must be made in order that it may be one 
to one that the number of occurrences of £ will not di£fer 
more than 10 from the most probable number. 

For e=^ we have t='4769 ; therefor^ the equation 
l+l^TV(2hpq) becomes 10-5=-4769vXlOA-i-36), whence 
A=3'6(10'5^-'4769)*. On computing this formula h is found 
=1 745-2. Say 1746, J of which is 291 ; and it follows that 
if a die be thrown 1746 times it is aii even wager that the 
number of aces will fall between 291=i^l0, that is, be* 
tween 281 and 301, or be equal to one of those numbers. 

In (92) we found the probability to be -0053, that in . 
6000 throws of a die the number of aces will be exactly 
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960. Let it now be proposed to assign the probability ^9 
that in 6OOO throws the number of aces will lie between 
960 and 1040, that is, between 1000qp40. Here Aj=6000, 
p=^, q=^y and U=:z^O; the equation of the limits therefore 
becomes 40-5= V(10000h-6), whence t=-405^6=-992, 
corresponding to which the table gives 0s=:*8394. 

The following question is discussed by Nicolas Ber- 
noulli in the Appendix to Montmort's Antifyse des Jeux de 
Hazard, and is noticed by Demoivre and Laplace. From 
the observations of the births of both sexes in London dur- 
ing 82 years (from 1629 to 171 1) it was found that the aver- 
age number of children annually bom in London, was about 
14,000, and the ratio of the number of males to that of fe- 
males, was nearly as 18 to 17, the average number of male 
births being 7200, and of female births 6800. In the year 
in which the greatest difference from this ratio took place^ 
the actual numbers were 7037 males and 6963 females, so 
that the difference from the average amounted to 163. 
Assuming, then, the comparative facility of male and female 
births to be as 18 to 17, required the probability that out of 
14000 children born, the number of males shall not be greater 
than 7363, nor less than 7037* 

This question is evidently equivalent to the following :— » 
Let 14000 dice, each having 35 faces, 18 white and 17 
black, be thrown ; what is the probability that the number 
of white faces turned up, will be comprised between the 
limits 7200=1=163. We have therefore A=1400, P'=^U> 
^=H> ^=163, and the formula l+^=T^(2hpq) becomes 
1 63.5 = V(2 X 14000 X 18 X 17)^35, whence r= 1-955. 
Thecorrespondingvalueof is found from the table=*9943, 
which is the probability that the niunber of white faces shall 



i 
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not be greater than 7363, nor less than 7037. The odds 
in favour of the event are therefore 9943 to 57, or about 
175 to 1. 

100. We now proceed to consider the case in which the 
probabilities of the simple events are not known, a priori^ 
but inferred from the results of experience. It was shewn 
in (52) that the probability n of an event happening m' 
times, and failing n' times in h^ trials, {h'=m' -{- »'), when 
it has been observed to happen m limes, and fail n times in 
h previous trials, is expressed by this equation 

WWCA+A'+i] • 

Now, when w, «, «i', n\ are large numbers, an approxi- 
mate value of n, more accurate in proportion as those 
numbers become larger, is obtained from Stirling's theorem 
,(90), which for any number x gives [d?]=ar»c"*v^(2?ra;). 
Applying the theorem therefore to the expressions within 
the brackets in the above equation, and assuming 

y_ h+\ /(m+mO(;^+^0(A+^ ) 
^ A+A'+IV «in(A+A' + l) ' 

we obtain, in consequence of wi+»=A, 

Let m'=^6my nfzzBn^ and consequently h':=idh ; then taking 
(A+A')»H-v f" ^^-A^;^^-j^ (which maybe done with- 

out sensible error, since A is by supposition a large num- 
ber,) the equation becomes 

or, since i»+w=A, m'J^m'^zh^ 



«i 
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Making the same substitutions in the expression denoted 
by K, we get, after reduction, K=l-f-%/(l + ^) ; whence. 






' The value of n now found, is the probability that in a 
future, series of trials the ratio of the occurrences of £ to 
those of F will be the same as in the preceding trials, which 
are supposed to have been very numerous. If the chances 
of £ and F had been given a priori equal to m^h and 
«-a-A respectively, the probabiBty of m^ times £, and »' 
times F in m^-|-A' future trials would have been P= 

U'f-^j f-T-) by (12); hence (since m^-^A'=m -f- A and 

»'-i-A'=«-s-A), the relation between the probability P^ of 

that combination of simple events which has the greatest 

number of chances in its favour, when the chances of the 

simple events are known a priori^ and the probability of 

the same combination when the chances of the simple events 

are only presumed from previous trials, is expressed by 

this equation, 

n==?P*'^V*(l+^). 

101* When h* is very small in comparison of A, 6 be- 
comes a very small fraction, and may be neglected, and we 
have then n=Po. But when hf is a number comparable 
with A, n is less than P^ ; and it diminishes rapidly when $ 
exceeds 1. The reason of this is obvious. If the con- 
tents of the urn are not known ek^prioriy however numerous 
the trials may have been there is only a presumption that the 
chance of drawing a white ball in a single trial is measured 
by m-^A; whereas, in the ease of the ratio of the balls being 
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previously known, the measure of the probability is cer- 
tain. As an instance of the manner in which the proba- 
bility of an assigned series of future events diminishes, 
when the probabilities of the simple events are inferred 
from experience, let us suppose A'=A, whence ^=1, and 
consequently n=Po-4- \/2=*7071 X P«. Now it was shewn 
in (91) that if a ball be drawn at random 100 times from 
an urn which contains an equal number of black and white 
balls, the probability P^, that the result will be 50 white 
balls, and 50 black, precisely, is *07979- It follows there- 
fore, that if the contents of the urn be unknown, and 
we can only jiidge of the relative numbers of the two sorts 
of balls it contains from having observed that in 100 trials 
there have been drawn 50 white balls and 50 black, the 
probability n of that combination in 100 future trials, be- 
comes -07979 X -7071=^05642. 

102. The result obtained in (100) enables us to de^ 
termine the probability that the number of occurrences of 
£ in h* future trial% will not differ in excess or defect from 
the most probable number, by more than a certain given 
number /. It has been shewn (95) that in the case of the 
probabilities p and q of the simple events being given a 
prioriy if we determine r from the equation lz^rV(^hpq)^ 
the formula 

R=; © + V(l ^^irhpcOe-'^ 
gives the probability R that m will be comprised within the 
limits hpz±zW(2hpq) ; or, dividing by A, the probability 
that the ratio of m to A will be comprised within the limits 
pztziV(2pq^h), Conversely * , when/? and q are not known, 

^ This inference, though admitted by both Laplace and Poisson, 
ii not strictly correct. In a paper published in the Transactions cf 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, (voL vi* part iii.) Mr. De Mor- 
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but the event £ has been observed to haopen m times- in h 
trials, then 

gives the probability R that p is comprised within the limits 

m r /2mn 

These limits approach more nearly to each other as h in- 
creases ; and when A is a large number, the ratios m-i-ky 
n-^h maybe assumed, without sensible error, as the chances 
of £ and F in computing the probable result of a future 
series of A^ trials, provided, however, that h' (though abso- 
lutely a large number) be small relatively to A. When this 
condition is not fulfilled, the assumption of m-k-h and n-f-A 
as the a priori chances of £ and F, might lead to consi- 
derable error ; but an approximation to the limits corre- 
sponding to a given value of R may be obtained from the 
following considerations : — 

Suppose a large number h of events to have been observ- 
ed, and that the result of the observation gave m times £ 
and n times F. Let a new series of h' trims be made, and 
suppose that in this new series p is the real chance of £ 

gan bas shewn by a direct analysis tbat in tbe case of p and q not 
being known a priorif but made equal to tbe observed ratios m-r-^ 
n-r-ht the presumption of the true value ofp lying within the limits 

1 ^2 

stated in the text is not, as there inferred, + e , 

V(2srAp?) 

but & ^T — — e • The last correction to e is smaller 

than the former, and being divided by A, is of the order of quantities 
thttt have been rejected in the approximations. It is right to state 
tbat the method of simplifying the calculation of R in the direct case, 
by taking the integral between limits corresponding to /+i instead 
of 4 is noticed, for the first time so far as we are aware, by Mr. De 
Morgan in the same paper. 
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and ^ of F ; we have then a given probability R that 
the number of occurrences of £ will fall within the limits 
h'pziziWQZh'pq)* Now, for p and q substitute the ratios 
observed in the first set of experiments, namely, m-^h and 
n-^hy and the limits corresponding to R become 

which, therefore, are the true limits on the hypothesis that 
the chance of £ in a single trial is m-f-A. But as this 
chance is not certain, but only presumed, the limits require 
to be extended in order that R may preserve the same va- 
lue. Confining our attention to 0, the first term of tlie 
expression for R (the second may be disregarded in the pre-* 
sent approximation), let h'=znif^n' and mf : n'zztn : n, then 
e is the sum of the terms of the binomial (p+qY' firom that 
in which the exponent of j9 is m' 4- ^ to that in which the 
exponent is m' — J. Now, when p and q are given aprioriy 
the chance of m' times £ and nf times F in h' trials is P^ ; 
and when p and q are only presumed firom the results of 
previous trials, the chance of the same combination is n ; 
and (100) n is less than P^ in the ratio of 1 to \^(l +&), In 
like manner, the chance of each of the other combinations 
of £ and F' included in the integral will be less in the 
case ofp and q presumed, than in the case ofp and q given^ 
in the same ratio of 1 to V'(l +^). But it has been seen 
(93) that when A' is a large number, the terms of the de* 
velopement of (p + qY which are nearest the greatest term, 
diminish at first very slowly ; and, further, that only a small 
number of terms on each side of the greatest are required 
to be taken, since / is less than /v/m' or a/u' (95) ; we may 
therefore, without sensible error, assume to be proportion- 
al to the number of terms included in the summation, or 
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that the value of will not be changed if we include in the 
summation a number of terms greater in proportion as the 
value of each individual term is less. Hence it follows that 
the limits must be increased in the ratio of ^^(l-f.^) to 1, 
and the value of e corresponding to r will give the proba- 
bility that the number of events £, in h' future trials» will 
be included between 

^'iJv'CaA'maCl+O)). 

103. The following question may be proposed as an ex- 
ample of the application of the last formula. Out of a given 
number h of individuals taken at the age A, it has been ob- 
served that m are alive at the age A-|-a ; required the pro- 
bability that out of A' other individuals taken at the same age 
A the number who survive at the age A.f>a will be includ- 
ed between m'zl=( the ratio of mf to h'- being the same as 
that of m to A. 

To solve this question, we have to find r from the 

T 

equation /=: jr ^(2A'mn( 14-^)) ; and the corresponding 

value of in the table, will give the required probability. 
From the table given in the article Moktauty, vol. xv, 
p. 555, it appears that out of 5642 individuals taken at the 
age 30, tlie number surviving at the age 50, according to 
the Carlisle Table, is 4397. Taking tliose numbers as an 
example, we have A=5642, in=4397, n=:1245 ; and as- 
suming also A' =5642, whence ^=1 and v^(l-f^)=^2» 
the equation of the limits becomes l=sr X 62*30, Let it be 
proposed to determine / from the condition es=^. In thia 
case the table gives t="4769, and we have consequently 
^29*7. Hence it appears, that if it has been observed 
that of 5642 individuals taken at the age of 3Q, 1245 die 
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before reaching the age of 50, it is an even wager that out of 
6642 other individuals also taken at the age of 30, and sub-* 
jected to the same chances of mortality, the number who die 
before reaching the age of 60 will lie between 1246^=30^ 
that is, between 1216 and 1276. 

104, The following experiment recorded by BuiSbn, in 
his Arithmetique MorcUe, affords an example of the ap<* 
plication of the preceding formulae to the determination 
of the probable existence of a physical cause from the 
results of a large number of observations. A piece of 
money was tossed 4040 times successively, and the result 
was head 2048 times, and tail 1992 times. Supposing the 
piece to have been perfectly symmetrical, the most pro- 
bable result would have been the same number of heads 
and tails. Let it now be proposed to assign the probability 
afforded by the experiment that the piece was not symme- 
trical, and that its form or physical structure was such as 
to render head an event, a priori^ more probable than tail. 

In this case A=4040, «i=2048, »=1992; and by (102) 
we have the probability R (or 0, neglecting the correc- 
tion) that p, the unknown chance of head, is comprised 

,. . m ^ T /2mn __ m 2048 
between the umits -r- =t: i^J—r-' Now -7- =77777: 

n n^ n n 4040 

=.60693, and^y^ ==r X .011124;; therefore if we 

assume rX*0lll24=.00693, we shall have the probability 
e that p is comprised between the limits .60693db:.00693,. 
that is, between two limits of which the least is .6, or one- 
half. This assumption gives t=.00693^.01 1 124=.623 ; 
and the corresponding value of is found from the table 
=.62170. Now if p lie between the above limits, its value 
is evidently greater than | s but the probability of its lying 
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between those limits is not the whole probability that p is 
greater than \ ; for there is a chance of its exceeding the 
greatest limit, in which case also its value will be greater 
than \. The probability that p is not comprised between 
the assumed limits is 1 — .62170 =.37830 ; and if it is not 
Comprised between these limits, there is an equal chance of 
its being greaterjthan the greatest limit, or less than the least ; 
the probability of its exceeding the greatest limit is conse- 
quently i X .37830=.18915. Hence the whole probability 
that p is greater than .5, or that the chance of head is 
greater than that of tail is .62170+.1891J=.81085; and 
the odds are therefore 81 to 19) or rather more than 4 to 1 
that the piece was not perfectly symmetrical. 

105. The formulflB which have been denoonstrated in the 
present section are immediately applicable to the determina- 
tion of the probable limits of the gain or loss which may 
arise from undertaking a great number of risks with a given 
expectation in respect of each. The following question has 
important practical applications. A is interested in a great 
number of similar enterprises, in each of which E or F must 
necessarily happen. When £ happens he receives the sum 
a, and when F happens he pays the sum fi ; required the 
probability that his gain or loss shall be comprised within 
given limits ? 

Let p be the chance of the event E, q that of F, and k 
the number of enterprises. Suppose E happens m times^ 
and F n times ; the sum to be received will be moy and the 
sum to be paid will be np, and therefore his gain will be 
ma — ^w/3. Let mzzhpy nzzzhq, then m times E and n times 
F is the most probable result, and in this case the gain 
ma — ^99/3 becomes ^(j9a — q^), Findr from/+^=iTV(2^jag'),. 
then (98) is the probability that the number of occur* 
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Fences of £ will lie between the limits hpzi^zL But if £ 
happens hp — I times, and consequently ¥ hq+l times, the 
corresponding benefit is (hp — l)a — (hq+l)p^h{pa — g.3) — 
l(a+fi); and if £ happens hp+ 1 times, and F hq — I times, 
the benefit is (Ap-(-/)o — {hq — l)fi^h{pa — 9i3)+/(a+i3) ; 
T^hence is the probability that his gain, that is, the difie- 
rence between what he receives and what he pays, will be in- 
cluded within the limits A(/>a — q^)z::^l(a-^^) both inclusive. 

106. The following conclusions follow immediately from 
this solution. 

(1). If pa be greater than q% so that A has a mathema* 
tical advantage (however small) in each risk, the risk may 
be repeated a sufficient number of times, or h may be taken 
a sufficiently high number, to give a probability as nearly 
equal to certainty as we please, that A's gain shall exceed 
any given sum, however great. 

(2). Let there be two players A and B, whose chances 
of gaining a game are respectively p and q, and let /3 be 
the sum staked upon each game by A, and a the sum staked 
by B, then pa is the mathematical expectation of A in re- 
i^ect of a single game, and q^ that of B ; and if pa be 
greater than q^ (however small the di£Perence) the game 
may be repeated so often as to give rise to a probability 
af)proaching as neariy to certainty as we please, that A^s 
gain shall become equal to the whole of B's capital, and, 
consequently, that B will be ruined. 

(3). If the mathematical expectations of the two players 
be equal, then pa — ^^=0, and the most probable individual 
result of a large number of games, is that the gains and losses 
on either side shall be the same. But if / be supposed constant, 
then r is inversely proportional to VA, and consequently the 
game may be repeated imtil 0, the probability that the 
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gain or loss i(a+0) shall be comprised within given limits 
shall become as small as we please. Hence 1 — 0, the pro* 
bability that the gain or loss shall not be comprised withia 
given limits, may be rendered as great as we please ; and it 
follows that although the play may be on terms of perfect 
equality, it may be continued until a probability shall be 
obtained, approaching as nearly to certainty as we please^ 
that one of the two players shall be ruined. 

(4). The number of games which must be played, to 
afford a given amount of probability that one of the parties 
shall lose the whole of his fortune, depends on the magni- 
tude of the stakes (a+fi) ; but whether the stakes be large 
or small, the final result is the same. When the stakes 
are small, a greater number of games must be played. 

107. As an example of this class of problems, we may 
take the following question : A and B engage in play 
with equal chances of winning, and stake five sovereigns on 
each game ; how many games must they undertake to play 
in order that it may be two to one that one of them shall 
lose at least 100 sovereigns ? 

Here|»=^, ^=i, 0=6^ p:=z59 and / (a+^)=:100, whence 
^=10. The equation /-|-'^=ri|/(2Ap^) therefore becomes 
10-5= V(A-^ 2), whence A=:i2 x (10-5)^^t«. Now, the 
odds being 2 to 1 against the limits of the gain or loss 
not exceeding 100, the probability e of the limits not ex- 
ceeding 100 is ^='33333, corresponding to which the 
table gives by interpolation r=*30458 ; substitutii^ which 
in the above equation wefind A=2376-8 ; so that if 2377 games 
are played, the odds are 2 to 1 that one of the players shall 
have gained at least 10 games more than half that number^ 
and, consequently, that the other shall have gained at least 10 
less than halfy or that one of them shall have gained at least 
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20 games more than the other, and consequently have gain* 
ed at least 100 sovereigns. 

It is to be carefully observed that this question supposes 
the account between A and B not to be balanced until 
2377 games have been played. If the condition of the play 
had been that it should cease as soon as A or B should have 
lost 100 sovereigns, the question would have been of an 
entirely different kind, and a much smaller number of game» 
would have given the same probability of an equal loss. 

108. The question just alluded to belongs to a class of 
problems connected with the Duration ofPUxy^ of extreme 
difficulty, and which have given rise to some of the most 
abstruse and refined researches in the modern analysis. In 
order to give an idea of the subject, we may take the fol« 
lowing question, which has been frequently considered. 

A and B, whose chances of winning a game are respec* 
tively f and g, play on these terms : A has m counters, and 
B has n counters ; when A loses a game he gives a counter 
to B, and when B loses a game he gives a counter to A, 
and the play is to cease when one of them has lost, all his 
counters. What is the probability that the play, which 
may go on for ever, shall be finished before more than h 
games shall have been played. 

To take a simple case, suppose each to have three coun* 
ters, and let the probability be required that the play shall 
be concluded with or before the ninth game. As the play 
cannot end with less than three games, let the binomial 
(p+g)' be developed, and the terms ^ 

P'+3p«g+3/7g« + g' 
give the respective probabilities of all the cases which can 
arise in three games. The first term is the probability of 
A gaining all the three games,, the last term is the proba-* 
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bility of B gaining them, and the sum of the remaining two 
t£nii9 is the probability that neither will win a]l the games, 
or the chance that a fourth will be played. Now, if the 
fourtli game be played, p is A'b chance of winning it, and 
q B'b chance ; but these chances will only exist in respect 
of the fourth game, prorided the play be not concluded with 
the previous one, the probability of which is 3p^ q+3pq'. 
Multiplying, therefore, Sp^q+Spq' byj)+5, the product 

Sp'q+6p'q^+3pq' 
gives the respective probabilities of the 'different ways In 
which the four games may be gained by A and B, except- 
ing the two ways in which the play would have terminated 
with the third game. But the play cannot end in any of 
these ways; for, taking the first term for example, ifB 
gains a counter before A gains three, the play cannot ter- 
minate until A gain back that counter, and three others 
besides, so that five games must be played. In fact, it is 
obvious that there b no way of giuning an odd number of 
counters in an even number of games, or vice versa. The 
last product therefore expresses the chance of the 5lh game 
being played; and by reason o?p^q=:\ it is equal to 3p*q' 
+3j35', the chance of the 4th being played, as it obviously 
ought to be, since the play cannot terminate with the 4th. 
Ag^n, if the 5th game be played, p is A's chance of gain- 
ing it, and q B's chance of gaining it ; multiplying there- 
fore the last product byp-|-j, the different terms of the 
result, namely, 

give the respective probabilities of all the cases which oaa 
arise by the 5th game. The first term is the probability of 
A gaining 4 games and B gaining 1, and the last term is the 
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probability of B gaining 4 and A gaining U These 
terms therefore are the probabilities of the play ending in 
favour of A and B respectively with the 5th game> and the 
sum of the other two terms is the probability that the play 
will not terminate with the 5th game, or the chance of 
another game being played. 

By pursuing the same reasoning it will be evident that 
on, rejecting the two extreme terms of the above product^ 
and multiplying the remainder by p+q, there will result 
the probabilities of the different ways in which six games 
may be played without the one player gaining all the 
counters of the other. But as the play cannot termimate 
with tiie 6th game, multiply again by p+q^ and the result 

9p^q^+27p^^+27pY + VS^ 

will indicate the probability of the different cases that can 
arise out of the 7th game. Rejecting the two extreme 
terms, which give the respective probabilities of the play 
being concluded in favour of A or B, and multiplying the 
remaining two first by p+q to obtain the different proba- 
bilities in respect of the 8th game, and again by p-f-g, as the 
play cannot terminate with the 8th, we have the product 

27j^f+ 81 p^q*+ 81 pY+^Jp'q^ 

of which the first and last terms give the respective chances 
of A and B winning at the 9th game, and the sum of the 
other two terms the probability that the play will not be 
concluded by the 9th. 

If we now collect the terms which have been set aside 
in the successive products, and denote by a and b the 
respective probabilities of A and B gaining at the 9th 
game, or sooner, we shall have 
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where the law of the series is evident. 

It is easy to see that this process may be iq)plied 
whatever be the number of counters which A and B have 
at the commenceifaent, and whatever be the number, A, 
of games to which the play is limited. The general rule 
is as follows : of the two numbers m and n, let m be that 
which is not less than the other. Raise P'\-q^o the power 
Hy and reject the first term (which gives the chance of 
A winning n games in succession), and also the last if 
0i=n. Multiply the remainder {h-^n) times in succession 
^y (P+f)' rejecting at each multiplication the first or 
last term of the product when it gives a combination which 
would terminate the play in favour of A or B ; the sum 
of the terms rejected from die lefl-hand side of the dif- 
ferent products gives the probability in favour of A, and 
the sum of the terms rejected fi'om the right-hand side the 
probability in favour of B. As the coefficients of the suc- 
cessive products are obviously formed by adding the coeffid- 
ent of the corresponding term in the preceding product to 
that of the term immediately before it, the products may 
be written down at once without the trouble of multiplica* 
tion \ but it is evident that when m, n, and A are large num- 
bers, it would be quite impracticable to sum the series 
formed of the rejected terms by the ordinary methods. 
From the manner in which the series are derived, they are 
called recurring series ; a general theory of which was first 
given by Demoivre in his Doctrine ofChanceSy and forms 
the most remarkable portion of that work. 

109* The general problem is reduced to an equation of 
finite differences as follows ; Let y^^ represent A's expec- 
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tation when x games have been played, and he has still t 
counters to win, or B has t counters in his hand. If A gain 
the next game the value of his expectation wiU become 
y*+i,i^b and the chance of his gaining it is/>; therefore 
his expectation in respect of that event is joy^r+i, *— i« On 
the other hand, if A loses the next game his expectation 
will become y^+i^^+b and the chance of losing it is 9 ; 
therefore his expectation in respectof that event is q.y»^i, t^v 
Hence, according to the principles laid down in (32), 

a linear equation of finite differences, with three independ- 
ent variables. It is therefore qu the i^jtegration of an equa- 
tion of this kind that the problem of the duration of play 
ultimately depends, but the subject is of much too compli- 
cated a nature to admit of its being satisfactorily explained 
in this placCit We must therefore content ourselves, witl;i 
referring the reader to the treatise on generating funcf 
tions, which forms the first part of the Theorie Anab^tiqu^ 
of Laplace.^ 

' Lagrange, in vol. i. of tbe Memoirs of the Society of Turin, was 
tbe first who shewed that the investigation of the general term of 
a recurring series depends on the integration of a linear equation of 
finite differences. In vols. vi. and vii. of the Memoires prdaentS* i 
TAcademie dee Sciences of Paris, Laplace proposed a general method 
for the summation of recurring series by the integration of such equa- 
tions, and in the latter volume gives a number of examples of their 
use in the more complicated questions in the theory of chances, 
amongst which is the problem enunciated in (108).^ The subject 
was afterwards resumed by Lagrange in the volume of the Berlin 
Memoirs for 1775> where he has given a more direct method than that 
of Laplace, for the integration of the class of equations in question, 
and also applied it to the solution of the principal problems proposed 
in the works of Montmort and Demoivre. A general solution of 
the problem in the text is given by Ampere in a Tract entitled Cb»- 
sidSrations sur la Theorie Math^matique du Jeu, (Lyons, 1802.) 
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SECTION IX. 

OF THE MOST FROBABIiE MEAN RESITLTS OF NUMEROUS 
DISCORDANT OBSERVATIONS, AND THE LIMITS OF PRO- 
BABLE ERROR. 

110. In the preceding section we have considered a 
class of questions which apply to events depending on con- 
stant causes, and supposed to be of such a nature that they 
necessarily happen or faU in each experiment, and have 
given formulae by which approximate results can be ob- 
tained when the numbers involved are so large that they 
cannot be conveniently treated, or cannot be treated at all, 
by the ordinary methods of calculation. We come now to 
a more difficult problem, namely, to investigate the pro- 
bable result of a large number of observations which have- 
reference not to the simple occurrence or failure of a cer- 
tain event, but to the magnitude of a thing, susceptible, 
within certain limits, of a very great or an infinite num- 
ber of different values, equally or unequally probable, the 
chance of any particular value being also supposed to vary 
in each experiment. On account of its immediate applica- 
tion to the determination of the most probable values of 
astronomical and physical elements from the results of ob- 
servation, this is, perhaps, in reference to practical utility, 
the most important question in the theory. 

111. Let A represent a thing of any sort (as a line, or 
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an angle, or a function of any quantity) which may have 
every possible value within given limits, or which may 
be constant in itaelf, but of such a nature that ita real mag- 
nitude can only be observed within certun limits of accu- 
racy, and suppose a great nimiberof obser< 
made. The object is, in the first place, to aa 
babUity that the sum of the observed values s^ 
g^ven limits, supposing the chances of the dil 
of A to be known a priori ; and, in the seconi 
the law of the chances is unknown, to determ 
observations themselves the most probable n 
A, and also the limits within which there is a { 
of probability that the difference between sucl 
and the true but unknown value of A, shall b 
112. I^t a and b be the limits of the poss 
A, X a value of A between a and b, and P th 
that the sum of the values of A given by A 
will be s exactly, a being a given quantity 
and kb. Assume the values of A to be equii 
multiples of a certtun constant t, and make 
at=.a, ff(=b, <rt=s, it=X, 
where a, $, and o- are whole numbers (which 
tive or negative), and i is also a whole numbe 
to X, and varying between the limits i=a, s 
which, therefore, may be positive or negative 
the different values of A are supposed to be c 
ble, the chance of obtaining any given one ( 
in a single trial is unit divided by the numbi 
values, or equal to l-»-(|9 — a+l) ; and if w> 
indeterminate quantity w, then (20) the num 
nations which give the sum of h values of A i 
the coefficient of that term of the multinomia 
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(or of the developement of (S w?')* from tsrix to i=$) in 
which the exponent of t^ is o- ; and consequently the pro- 
bability P that the sum of the values of A will be s ex- 
actly is that coefficient divided by {fi — a+l)** 

113. If the chaiices of the different values of A are un- 
equal, and also vary in each trial, let pi be the probability 
of the observed value of A being ^ in the 6rst trial, p^ the 
probability of its being x in the second, ps that of its being 
X in the third, and so on. Now when A=^l, or when there 
is only a single trial, then *=:a?=:tV, and we have Pzrjo*. 
If A=2, then, assuming u to be the value of A in the first 
trial, and {( its value in the second, (t and C being any two 
numbers between a and 0), the two observations may give 
the sum of the two values equal to o-e in as many different 
Ways as.it is possible to satisfy the equation ^'^'^^zza'i and 
<^otisequently, according to the theory of combinations, P Is 
the coefficient o.. that term of the product (arranged ac- 
cording to the powers of w) of the two series represented 
by 2p^w** and 2p^w*\ in which the exponent of w is equal 
to (re. In like manner, if A=3, then the sum of the ob- 
served values of A may be equal to o-e in as many different 
ways as the equation i+i^ + i^^=iar admits of different so- 
lutions, and consequently P is the coefficient of the term of 

the developement of the product 2p^w* . 2pgtif* • 2/>gM7**, 
in which the exponent of w is equal to <re. Generally, when 
the number of observations is A, the probability P of the 
sum of the observed values of A being *, or o-e, exactly, is 

the coefficient of w'* in the developement of the product 
• • • * .* 

2p^vf* . 2PqW** . ^p^w*^ ^Ph^^\ 

the sums 2 including all values of % from izza to t=i3« 
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Assume w*=c^^"'^(c being the base of the Napierean 
logarithms), and let the above product be denoted by X. 
We shall then have 

X=2p,e^'^^ . Sp,e^^5 . 2p,e^^^ Xp,e^^=^. 

Now since P is the coefficient of the term of the develope- 

ment of this product which contains the factor c' ^"■^, if 
we conceive the developement effected we shall have 

X=P6''^^^+ PV'^^^^+ &c. 
a series in which all the terms are of the same form. Mul- 

tiplying both sides of the equation by c '^'"*, we get 

Xc-'^^^=P+P'c(''-'^'^^+ &c. 
Now by a well known theorem in trigonometry, (Algebba, 

art. 269), e('""'^^'^^= cos (cr'— <7)(9+V^8in(c/-<r)^; 
substituting therefore this value, and multiplying by d6y 
the equation becomes 

X<r'^ \^^dfc=Pd^+F [cos (r'—r)^+iv/Zn sin (/— y)^] dfi-{- &C. 

The factor which multiplies P' in this equation will evi- 
dently become zero when integrated from ^= — rr to ^= +7r, 
(n being the semicircumference to radius 1), the positive 
and negative elements of the integral being equal, and con^ 
sequently destroying each other. The same thing ^so 
takes place with respect to the following terms, which are 
all of the same form. Integrating therefore between those 
limits, and observing thaty(rf^=27r, we find 

114. This value t)f P denotes the infinitely small chance 
that the sum of the values of A in A ti'ials will be s exactly. 
Let II and v be two integer numbers between ha and hfiy 
and let Q denote the probability that s will be comprised 
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between the two limits fie and yt, (these limits being in- 
cluded between ha and hb) ; then d will be found by sub* 
stituting successively f^ /i-fl, /i-|-2,...y for o- in the above 
value of Py and taking the sum of all the resulting terms. 
This substitution gives the following series multiplied by X 
under the sign of integration : 

On multiplying the series now found by e* ^ ~^ —e * v — i 
(=2v — 1 sin ^d)y all the terms of the product, excepting 
the first and the last, destroy each other, and the sum of 
the terms becomes simply 

therefore on making the substitution, and performing the 
multiplication now indicated, and dividing by 2^^ — 1 sin-j^^, 
we obtain for the value of Q the equation 0;= 

4*v-iy^ t^ ^ jshTii- 

115. Jn order to simplify the expression for Q, let the 
number of possible values of A within the given limits be 
conceived to be infinite, in which case the constant c be- 
comes infinitely small, and therefore, since the limits are 
finite, fi and p infinitely great. Let the following substi'* 
tutions also be made : 

b being positive in order that v may be greater than /i, 
agreeably to what has already been assumed. On substitut^ 
ing these expressions in the above equation, the limits of 
the new variable z will be dtz infinity ; for € having been 
supposed infinitely small, z must become infinitely great 
when ^=«'. Now since /li and v are infinitely great, fi — ^ 
and I'+i become sensibly /i and v^ whence we have 



j 
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-_g— ^^2^ — 1 Bindz. Again, by reason of 6=€Z, we have 
d$:s=(dz ; and € being infinitely small, ^ must be a very 
small arc, therefore 1^ may be taken for sin ^^, whence 
dS-i- sin \B:=z2dZ'^z. By means of these transformations 
the expression for Q, becomes 

and denotes the probability that the sum of the h values of 
A will lie between ^qpd. 

1 164 It is now necessary to assign a value to the product 
denoted by X. Since the number of possible values of A 
between a and b has been supposed infinite, the chance of 
obtaining any given one of them, as ar, in a single trial, is 
infinitely small. Assuming this chance to be a fimction 
of x^ and to vary in the difierent trials, let it be represented 
by <^„a; in respect of the nth trial. In order to preserve 
continuity in the values of A, this must be understood as 
signifying that (f>^dx is the infinitely small chance that the 
value of A given by the nth observation will lie between 
X and x-^dx. The fimction 0.a;, therefore, represents the 
laiv of the facility of the different values of A. It is posi'- 
tive for all values of x between a and by and vanishes for 
all values of x less than a or greater than b ; and it is im- 
portant to remark, tliat whatever number n may be, the 
integral f4>^dx taken from xz:za to x^=h is always equal to 
unity ; for since every observation gives a value of A be- 
tween a and b, the sum of all the probalnlities in respect 
of each observation must be unity or certainty. From this 
assumption, then, we have <fi^xdx=pi^ (t>Qxdx==pg 

<j>j^xdx=pia whence the sums r/?„c* ^""^ (113) are changed 

I 
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into definite integrals; and therefore, since ^^scs, ^rsssict 
and consequently i6=jpz, we obtain for the value of X> 

the limits of the integrals being x==^a and 4?=r6. 

By reason of /'^'"^rr cos zx^ ^ — 1 sin zxy each of 
these integrals may be expressed in terms of the co^e and 
sine of zx. The nth, for instance, becomes J^^ cos zx^ 
+ mj — lyi^B* sin zxjdx. Now since fff>^dxt:z 1 , (from ar=za 
to xzih)^ and '^«ap can have only positive valuesy each of 
the^ integrals is less than 1 ; whence we may assume 

/Vfi ^ c<M Z9*dx M Rm 008 riii J*fna sin zar.d!v n Bn sis r^ ; 

R„ being a positive quantity, and >„ an angle havmg al-« 
ways a real value. This gives 

ye^*V~l0^db=R«(cosr,,~^Z:i sinr„)=zR,«^« V— ^ j 

whence substituting successively for n the numbers 
1, 2, 3. ..A, and for the sake of brevity making 

Y=rR,xRflXR5 KR« 

y=*-i+^«+»'s +*•*> 

we get XzzYe^^""^; and the expression for ft becomes 

IT J 00 z 

117' The integral in this last expression is equivalent to 
two others, namely 

ycos(y-^2r)sind2r. — +v — 1 /Ysin(y-^2?)sin52:. — . 

Now, on attending to the nature of the quantities repre- 
sented by Y and y, it will be manifest that according as ^r is 
positive or negative, r^ and consequently y is positive or 
negative, while Y is positive in all cases> since R« is always 
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positive* Hence cos (y— ^^) is always positive/and the ele- 
ments of the fitst of the above integrals having thus the same 
value and the same sign for the same value of 2^, whether » 
be positive or negative, the value of the integral from — oq 
to -|- 00 is the double of its value from to oo • On the 
other hand, since y and z have both the same sign, 
sin (y — ^z) is positive or negative according as;; is positive 
or negative, and the elements of the integral into which it 
enters being equal for --<2r and 4-:?, but having contrary 
signs, destroy each other, and the integral from a?=— -oo to 
to x=-f.a} vanishes. The expression for Q, is therefore 
transformed into 

2 f^ dz 

dzz- / Y cos (y — ^z) sin hz. — . ' 

rrjo wry ^ 

118. The formula now found cannot in general be integrat- 
ed by any of the known methods, but in the present case the 
quantities denoted by Y and y are such that an approxi- 
mate value of Q may be obtained, which will always be 
more nearly equal to the true value as hy the number of 
observations, is increased. On adding the squares of the 
two quantities represented by R« cos r^ and R^ sin r\ we 
get 

B,n^zz(f(t>^ COS zx^y+(f(l>^x sin zx^y. 

IS 2r=0, this becomes R„=/<^„a;cfo, whence by (1 16), R„= 1 . 
When z has a real value, then it may be shewn that R„ 
is less than 1 ; for let a;' be any value of A different from 
X, then as af can only vary from as a to 6, we have obviously^ 
y^n^ cos zx',dx^isifpftT cos zx,dx, and/^„y mnzx^,dx*ss/^^ sin zx^dx, 
and the above equation may be put under this form, 
H^^ssfp^x cos zx.dX'f^nx'eo9zx'dx''{'f(^i^ sin zx.dxj^nx' an gx*>dx, 
whence 

- lR'\^j(pl>tf'C(tfjx^ cos z(x — x^ydxdx^. 
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Now, excepting the case in which 2;z=0, this double 
integral is always less than Jp^^^dxdafy or less than 
'{ff^ifldxYy and consequently R, is less than f^^fcdxy that 
is, less than unity. Since, then, it has been shewn that 
R« is equal to unity when z=0, and less than unity for all 
other values of 2;, and since Y is a quantity of the wder R/, 
it follows that Y must diminish with great rapidity when 2:, 
or its equal ^^f-c differs sensiblyfromO,andevenfor very small 
values of z becomes insensible when A is a large number. 

We may therefore assume Yzz^""^, an expression which 
is equal to unity when ^=^0, and diminishes rapidly as ^ is in- 
creased, and becomes zero when B is infinite. 
119- For the sake of abridging let us assume 
h^^fx^^icdxy A',==ya?«^^dr, k'zzfx^^^dx, &c 
(the integrals in respect of x being always from Ar=a to 
x^h). From known formulae we have 

z^x^ 2r*a?* z^x^ 

cos zxzzl — 1-^— -J— &c.;sinzar=2?»— — +&C.; 

substituting these series for cos zx and sin zx in the inte- 
grals yi^^o; cos zx^ andf<l>i^ sin zx^, and also k^ kf^y k"„, 
Scc^ for the values they have now been assumed to repre- 
sent, then, from (116) we have 

R.cosr.=l_ ^A', + ^ A''',- &c. 

- K sin r^zszK— ^ h\+ &c/ 

and it will be seen presently that all the terms involving 
higher powers of z than the cube may be neglected. Add- 
ing together the squares of these two equations, we get 
Jl,»=l— 2r'(*',— A%) +z^f—8ic.; whence 

R.=l-i2r» (K^\) +z^f— &c ; 
/ being independent of z. On dividing the second by the 
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first, there results tan r^=2?^, — i^^"ii+i^'^n^'« — &c. ; 
whence by reason of r^= tan r^— J tan'r^+ &c., 
r,^zK—iz^ ik\—3Kk\+2k^)]+ &c. 
If, therefore, we make 

the values of R« and r^ become respectively 

Now, by hypothesis (116) YsRiXRflXR, R*j 

therefore log Y=2 log R„=slog (l—^%^z^f—&c.)=^ 
— X {^'c, — ^*(f — ic^) — &C.3 (by reason of the formula 
log R,=Rn — 1 — J(R« — 1 y+ &c.) But we have also assumed 
(117) Y=c ; hence log Y= — $^y and consequently 
6^=Z {z^c^ — z^ {f — ^c^) — &c.} In like manner, since 
y=ri +*•« +^5 — +^A =Sr., therefore y=22rA,— 22f5^,+ 
&c. Now, the sums X include all values of c^ k^ g^, from 
»=1 to n=A ; let the mean values of those quantities, 
therefore, be denoted by e, k, g, that is to say, let 

J:c^=hcy l.K=kky 2g^=zhgy 
and make also hf=2(/* — ^cj, and we have d^=jj*Ac— 
z^hf + &c. By reverting the series the value of ar is found 

in terms of 0; namely *= -^ + 2A^|^ + &^- 

But the second term of this series, being divided by h^k^ 
and h being by supposition a large number, is very small in 
comparison of the first, and may be neglected as insen- 
sible. All the succeeding terms of the series are divided 
by higher powers of A, and may therefore be rejected a/or- 
Hori. Confining the i^proximation, therefore, to terms of 
the order 1-i-v^A, and rejecting all those into which h or 
its powers enters as a divisor, we have 2r=:f^y/(Ac), and 
likewise dz-^z=:d^^$. 

From (116) we have also ^=2r^==^sA„-^'X^„+ &c., 
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therefore in consequence of the above tranfiformations, ^= 
zhk — z^hg^ &c. ; and on substituting for z its value just 
found in terms of #, y=]i$^(Ji-^c) — g6^'r-Ci^{hc)y and 
consequently y — ^z = (AA-^-^) 6 -»- ^{hc) — gB^e^i^(kc), 
In order to deduce from this an expression for cos (y— ^2;), 
let u and v denote any two arcs, then by trigonometry, 
cos (u — v)=:coB ucos v-}" siu u siu V. Suppose V to be small, 
and let its cosine and sine be developed in series and sub* 
stituted in this equation ; it will become 

cos (ti — v)8C08 »— r-:r cos 11+ &c. +v 8111 II— — - sin M+ &C. 

1.2 ' «.3 



whence, making u=(hk — '^t)B'^\/(hc),v=g$^-i'C\/(hc}, 
and^rejecting as before terms of the order 1 -^h, we have 

c<«(y.^.)«cos { (**_^) -^ } +^-i^ sin { (**-^)-l^^ } . 

If we now substitute the values of Y, z, dz, cos (y— ^z) 
found in the last three paragraphs in the value of Q (1 17} 
we obtain the following expression in which the largest 
terms omitted are of the order 1 -f A, and which therefore 
is more accurate as A is a higher number, viz. 

120. As no restriction has yet been made with respect to 
the value of ^, excepting that it is a mean between /icand vc, 
and therefore included between ha and M^ (115), let us 
now assume Vr=AA. This gives cos(AA— -^)=:1, and sin 
(AA-^)=:0 $ and the equation becomes 



Q= - / e sm .,, . - . —-, 
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which isthe prohability that the sum of the observed va« 
hies of A will fall between A^zpd. 

121. The last step in this investigation is to reduce the 
integral now found to a known form, which may^be accom« 
plished as follows : Let i« be a new variable, then by means 
of the trigonometrical formula cosm=^"^'^+^"~''^""*, 

But — O'^+u0^ZIi = — lu^—(B — iu^ZIiy; assume 
therefore, pszO — i^^^J^^ (whence dv^dB), then 

When ^=0, then v = — ^Ma/ — h and when $ is infinite, 
V is infinite ; therefore, if the integral in respect of ^ be 
taken from ^=0 to ^ = oo, the integral in respect of v must 
be taken from v == — ^u ^—l to t = oo.' | 

If we now suppose u to be negative, we shall have in like 
manner iyc"''""^^^dfi9=^c-^"ye-*''rft?, the limite in 
this case being firom v zz + i^^JIl to v = oo. Hence 

ye^^^cos M^.rf^= Je-i"'(/c-^*(fo+yc-**cft7). 

But the sum of the two Integrals on the right-hand side of 
this equation, the first being taken from v zz — ^u^ZIi 
to infinity, and the second from t? = + j^/ j to infinity, 

is obviously the double of /J? dv from v=0 to t?= oo, or 
(96) equal to j^tr ; and we have therefore 

7a^« cos u3uI6=s:ii\^ir,e ** . 
Let both sides of the equation be multiplied by duy and 
integrated from «=0 to tt=d-5- v^(A<?)=:m' ; then observ- 
ing that ycos (u3)d6 = sin (u6)^$y we shall have 
y*^ ,- . «^ 'd3 . /••*'-4«». 
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Comparing this equation with that in (110), we find 

Q=(l ^ ^vy^e-^^du. Now, let u=2/, and let t be what ^ 

becomes when «==tt'=^-5-v'(Ac) ; then lu^==t^yduz=:2dtf 
d^y^(Ac)=2r, or d=2rv^(Ac), and we have, finally, 

a= 4- r^^^^ or, Q=l— -?- f^ is^dt, 

for the probability that «, the sum of the observed values of 
A, will be comprised between the limits ^--d and ^ 4* ^' 
that is, between AA=^2rv^(Ac); or, that the arithmetical mean 
of all the observations, namely ^-t-A, will lie between 
Aqp2r-v/(c-^A). 

122. The expression now found for Q is that which in 
(96) was denoted by O, and of which the table gives the 
values corresponding to the different values of r. The ge« 
neral result of the investigation is, therefore, that whatever 
be the nature of the fimction ^^ which represents the law 
of the facility of the different values of A, if a large num- 
ber of observations be made, the sum of the values of A, 
divided by the number of observations, approaches continu- 
ally to a certain special quantity h (which is the true mean 
value of A) as the number of observations is increased, and 
that by multiplying the number of observations, a probabi- 
lity may always be obtained, approaching as nearly to cer- 
tainty as we please, that the difference between the arith- 
metical mean or average of the observations and the true 
mean value of A, will be comprised within limits which may 
be made as smal] as we please. 

The analysis employed in the preceding articles, (113 
to 121), for the purpose of establishing this very impor* 
tant result, belongs to Poisson, and is given in nearly the 
same form in the Recherckes sur la Probabilite des Juge-^ 
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ments, chap, iv., and in the Additions to the Connaissance 
des Terns for 1832. We have preferred it to the method 
followed by Laplace in the Theorie Atudytique^ as being 
somewhat simpler and also more general. 

123. In order that the limits 2ri/{7ui) may be real, it is 
necessary that the special quantity c be positive, a condition 
which has hitherto been assumed. Now, since c=Zc„— A, 
it is obvious that c will be positive if c.=^(^'„ — A*,) be po- 
sitive. On writing for h^^ and k^ their values (1 19) we have 

2c^==fs^(t>,^da!—(Jx<l>^dxy\ 
the limits of the integrals being always from x=a to x=b. 
But it is evident that no change will be made in the values 
of these definite integrals (the limits continuing the same), 
by substituting in them any other of the possible values of 
A, as J?'. We have therefore Jx'^^da:'==zfx(t>nXdjCy and since 
in all casesy0„x'e2v'=l, the above equation may be other- 
wise written 

2c^=fx^(f>^dxf(p^x'dx'^x^,^iedxfx'f^dx, 
whence 2c„==^«a?^,^'(jf* — aix^djcdjc^y . 
or 2c„==^„ar^^'(*'^ — x^x)dxdx\ 

Adding together the two last equations, there results 

4:c,=jf<p^ct>'^{x—x0^dxdx', 
a quantity which is necessarily positive, and can never be 
zero so long as x can have different values. 

124. The special quantity h to which the average of the 
values of A continually approaches, is connected with th^ 
centre of gravity of the area of a curve by the following rela- 
tion. Let 0? andy be the co-ordinates of a curve, of which the 
equation is ^=<^„a? ; then tl&e element of the area is (finxdx^ 
But (116) ^^xdx is the infinitely small probability that the 
value of A in the nth observation will lie between x an^ 
jt^dx; therefore the element of the area of the cutvq 
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represents this probability, and the curve itsejf represents 
the law of* the probability of the di£Perent values of A in re- 
spect of the nth trial. In like manner, the curve whose co- 
ordinates are x and ( 1 -a- A)S^m', represents the law of the mean 
probability of A in respect of the whole series of observa- 
tions. Now, if xi be the absciss of the centre of gravity of 
any curve whose co-ordinates are x and y, the well known 
formula of mechanics gives x^^=zfyxdx-^ft^dx; therefore, 
applying this formula to the curve of the mean probability, 
and making the whole area (Ji/dx from jr=a to x=b)=l, 
the absciss of the centre of gravity is Xi=i(l'^h)XfxfnXdx. 
But this is the quantity denoted by A (1 19) ; hence the spe- 
cial quantity to which the average of a large number of ob- 
servations indefinitely approaches is the absciss of the cen- 
tre of gravity of the area of the curve which represents the 
law of the mean chances of A» 

125. It has been assumed in the foregoing analysis that 
A is susceptible of an infinite number of values, increasing 
continuously firom a to &. The results, however, are easily 
adapted to those cases in which the number of possible va- 
lues of A is finite. Suppose A to be a thing susceptible of 

only X di£Perent values, represented by Oj, a^, a, a^, 

and let the chances of these values, which may be difierent 
in the different trials, be respectively y^, y^, 75* •...•y;^. 
in respect of the nth trial. Now, suppose f «dr to be a dis- 
continuous function, which vanishes for all values of or, of 
which the difference firom one or other of the above values 
of A exceeds an infinitely small quantity c $ then the whole 
integral y*^„j^€£r from d^»a to xs=b, will be made up of a 
series of X partial integrals f<p^dx taken between the limits 
a^^±itf the sum of which will be unity, since one or other of 
the values of A must necessarily be given by the trial. But 
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the integral y^«arc£v between the limits atZ±zt is the expres- 
sion of the chance that the value of A given in the nth trial 
will lie between ai=±rc ; whence for those limitsy^„a:fite=yi. 
Now the difference x — Ui must be infinitely small, since it 
cannot exceed c ; we may therefore substitute a« for x^ and 
«,* for x^ under the sign of integration, when the limits are 
ai=±=€,so that for those limits we l^yejxf^dx=:atjlp^xdx=^ 
y^a,. On writing for / all the different numbers 1 , 2, 3 ..... .X, 

and observing that the X partial integrals thus formed make 
up the whole mtegraljx^rtxdx from x=za to x=b, and that 
therefore their sum is A„, we have, in respect of th6 nth trial, 

In like manner, for A'»==/a?*f «ardir (from a to b), we have 

so that the two special quantities k and kf become 
A=(l^A)s(yiai +nag +7^0^ +Yx^x )> 

the sums z extending to all the h values of n^ or to all the 
trials, the chances denoted by y^, y^, &c. being supposed 
to vary in the different trials. 

126. When the chances of the different values of A are 
equal and constant, then y,^ 1 -s-X, and the above values of ^ 
and it' become 

A=(l-=-X)(«i +«a +^3 +aj, 

A'sCl^XXai^ + a^-^ + flj^ +a^^), 

so that k is the arithmetical mean of the possible values of 
A, uid kf the mean of the squares of those values. On this 
hypothesis, therefore, k and k' may be computed a priori^ 
and consequently the limits determined within which there 
is a given probability 8 that the average of h observations 
will fall, the limits being A:q=:2T \/(€-^h,) wherec=^A'— i^)* 
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.' When the chances of the di£Perent values of A are un- 
equal, but constant in the different trials, then A=^ and 
kf=ikf^ and we have 

*'=yi«i'+y8«e* +y?«5' +yx«jL*- 

In this case the special quantity k to which the average of the 
observed values continually approaches, is the sum of the 
possible values, eadi multiplied into its respective proba- 
bility; and A' is the sum of the products of the squares of 
those values into their respective probabilities. 

127. Resuming the consideration of the general formula 
in (121), we shall now give an example of its application 
when the function which represents the law of &cility 
of the different values of A is supposed to be known a 
priori. 

Of all the hypotheses which may be made respecting the 
law of fiicility, the simplest is that which su{q)06es the 
chances of all the possible values of the thing observed to 
be equal, and to remain constant during the series of dials. 
This supposes ^«a?=s^jr=ia constant; whence y^jreb, be- 
tween the limits xzza and xz^h^ becomes (b — a) ^x. But 
between those limits we have 9^ao fpxdxzuX ; therefore 
^a7=l-s-(&--a). From this value of ^o? it is easy to deduce 
the special quantities h and A^ On the present hypothesis 
^s. A. and A^=A\ ; therefore, the limits of the integral being 

f^xdx y a* 
x^a and a?=:6, we have h:=fx9xdx:s j j> ^ = o/ a ^ \ ^^ 

^(6^a), whence A'=:?^(64-a)^. Inlikemanner V^x^^xdx 
hecomeA / r-— *=i(^* +&»+«') ; whence c=J(A' — k?) 
«=i(**+*<'+«')— i (*+«)•• Hence by (121) we have 
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the probability e that the averi^e value of A given by h 
observations, or the sum of the values of A divided by their 
number, will lie between 

128. This formula may be applied to the following ques- 
tion. Of the comets which have been observed since the 
year 240 of our era, the parabolic elements of 138 have 
been computed^and the mean inclination of their orbits to the 
ecliptic is found to be 48® 55^ Now, supposing every possi-> 
ble inclination of an orbit to be equally probable, let the 
probability be demanded that the mean inclination of 138 
orbits will not differ from 46^ (the mean of the possible in- 
clinations) more than ^^ in excess or defect. 

In this case the limits of the possible values of the phe- 
nomenon are and 90**. We have therefore a=0, ^==90^, 
A=138, and the above limits of the error of the average, 
become 45o=pT x 90*-4-\/(6 x 138). In order that 
the limits may not exceed 5®, we have to determine r from 
the equation t X 90® -5- ^(6 X 138)=5o, which gives 
T=sa^23 ; whence t=:1'6 very nearly. The tabular value 
of e corresponding to r=l*6 is *97635, or nearly |^ ; and 
the odds are therefore 41 to 1 that on the supposition of all 
inclinations being equally probable, the mean inclination of 
138 comets would &11 between 45<'=qp5<=^, that is, between 
40^ and 50^ The mean of the inclinations actually com- 
puted falls within those limits (being 48^ 45^ ; there is 
therefore a very great probability that whatever may be 
the nature of' the unknown causes which determine the 
positions of the cometary orbits, it is not such as to render 
different inclinations unequally probable. 

If the question had been to assign the limits within which 
it is as probable that the mean of the inclinations will falj 
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as not, we should have had 6=^, and consequently (ftota. 
the table) r=r4769B6y and the lunits would have been 
45°=f:90« X -476936-^^(6 X 138), which is found on cal- 
culation to be 46^=^=1^*5. On the supposition, therefore, 
that all inclinations are equally probable, it is one to one 
that the mean of 138 inclinations will ML between 43^® and 
and 46^<', or at least not exceed those limits. 

129* On the same hypothesis of an equal probability of 
all possible values, if we suppose the mean value of A to be 
0, we have then acs — 6, and fx becomes l-h2a, whence 
the limits corresponding to a given value of (127) become 
Ospi2rb : V(6h). Let G=J, whence t=: 4 76936, and 
suppose A=600. With these values the limits become 
0=T=*0165 nearly^ that is to say, it is an even wager that 
the average of 600 observations will not differ from the 
true mean value of A more than the sixteen-thousandth part 
of a or bf what is the greatest possible difference. 

130. As a second hypothesis, suppose the chance of a 
given value of A to decrease uniformly as the magnitude in- 
creases from to =±: a ; then ^x will be found as follows . 
Let pxszfi when a=:0 ; we have then by the hypothesis 
fx : /3=(a — x) : a, whence fxrz(a — x)p'^a, and conse- 
quently y^ar^rz /9a? — fix^-^2a, which, from a:=0 to x:=:+ay 
becomes ^fia. But fpxdx from xn — a to xzs+a is 1 
(errors beyond those limits being supposed impossible), 
therefore from 07=0 to xzz+a,f<t)xdx:s^y and consequently 
^/Sarr^, or j3=:l -4-a. Hence <f>XTz (a — a7)-f-a^, from which the 
value of c is easily deduced, that of k being 0, as in the 
former case. 

131. Although the function (px which represents the law 
of facility of the different values of A is in general unknown, 
its form may be assigned if we assume that it is subject 
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to certain conditions, which, from the nature of the 
thing, must be very nearly, if not absolutely true, in most 
practical cases: . 1st, That the chance of an error dimi- 
nishes as the magnitude of the error increases, and for er- 
rors beyond a certain limit vanishes altogether ; and, 2d, 
that positive and negative errors, of equal magnitude, are 
equally probable. The last condition is equivalent to the 
assumption that the average of the observed values is the 
true mean value. For simplification, we suppose the chance 
of an error of a given magnitude to remain constant in all the 
trials. 

132. Let X, af, a/', &c. be a series of values of A, the sum 
of which is Sy and the number h, and make mzzs^h, then 
m is the arithmetical mean or average, which by hypothesis 
is the true value of the phenomenon A. Let a; — m:sj\y 
x^ — aw=A', a?" — m=A^% &c., so that A, A', A'', &c. are the 
errors of a?, a?', «", &c. Now, the most probable single er- 
ror is ; and the probabilify of obtaining an error of a given 
magnitude A in any observation is obviously the same as 
that of obtaining a given value of x ; therefore f arr= 
^(ar--^m)=£ ^A ; so that ^A is the probability of a single error 
being exactly A. In like manner, the probability of an error 
ror r:A' is ^A^; and if we take P to denote the probability 
of a given system of errors. A, A^ A'^ &c., then the errors 
being supposed independent of each other, we have (7) 

P=^A . ^A' . ^A'', &C. 

Let this system be assumed to be the most probable result 
of the observations, then P is a maximum, and its differen- 
tial co*efficient zero. Taking the logarithms of both sides 
of the equation, differentiating, and making d log. f A=r f 'A</a> 
and dP^clA=0, we obtain 

0=<p'A+(p'A' + ^'A''-l-, kc^ 
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an equation which may be otherwise written 

This is the conditional equation of the most probable sys- 
tem of errors. But the hypothesis of the average being 
the true value, furnishes thisother equation, 

0=(ar— i»)+(«'_»i)+(jr''— «i)+, &c, 

or, which is the same, 0=A-{- A'-|-A''-{*' ^^' » and on com. 
paring tliis with the above conditional equation, it is evi- 
dent that they can only be both true simultaneously on the 

supposition of — = — r = — 77- =» &c. Hence it follows 
*^*^ A A' A" ' 

that ^'A-hA is independent of any particular value of A, or 

is equal to a constant, which we shall call K. We have then 

p'A d.\og.<pA _^ 

A AdA . 

The integral of this expression is log. 4)A=^Ka^-(- const., 
which, making the last constant =: log. H, and passing to num- 
bers, gives ^A=H6* • It now only remains to deter- 
mine the two constants H and K. With respect to K^ as 
we suppose the most probable value of A to be 0, and that 
^A diminishes as A increases, it is obvious that K must be 
negative. Assume ^K = — y, and the formula becomes 
f A=H6^y^*. For the determination of H we have the 
equationy*^AdA= 1, the limits of the integral being -— a^ and 
-|-a', where a'=^(6«-a), a and b being the limiting values 
of or. But it is to be observed, that as all values of A ex* 
ceeding the limits =b: a' are supposed to be impossible, or 
at least to be so improbable that it is unnecessary to take 
^count of them, the value of the integral fpAdA from 
A=:— ^ to As=-f-tiK will not be altered by extending th<£. 
limits from — ipfinity to «f* infinity. We have therefore 
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y]^*^ArfA=l. Let A=/-5--/y, then dArscfe-f-v^y, and 

^A=He — y^*=Htf^*, on substituting which in the last 
equation, and observing that from t=z — oo to^=:-f* ^ 
we hsLyefr^^de=:^v (96), we find (H-j-v^y)-v^ff=l, and 
H=v^(y-f-ir). Whence, finally, ^A=^(y-5-7r)€r-y^\ 

133. The general properties of the function now found 
may be illustrated by means of a curve line. Let dSb be 




a curve of which ^A is the ordinate corresponding to the 
absciss A. Let AB be its axis, and MN its greatest ordi« 
nate. Suppose the origin to be placed at M, draw PQ, an 
ordinate at any point P, andpq indefinitely near to PQ, and 
make MB=fl', MA=— a', MP=A, andPQ=:<pA; then 
as was shewn in (124),PQ^,theelementof the area, repre* 
sents the chance of an error lying between A and A-|-c?A, that 
is,of an error greater than MP but less than Mp. Now, if ^A=7 
V(y-Hr)e""y^' the function will not be changed by chang- 
ing A into —A ; therefore ^A ==f ( — A), and the curve is 
symmetrical on both sides of MN, as it obviously ought to be 
according to the hypothesis ; for on making MP'=MP, then 
positive and negative errors of equal magnitude being equally 
probable, we must have P'Q's^PQ. Again, since e — ^^^ 
diminishes rapidly as A increases, the curve at a short dis« 
tance firom MN must approach very near to its axis AB ; 
but as the function only vanishes when A is infinite, the curve 
will not meet the axis at any finite distance from MN. This 
curve, therefore, can only represent approximately the law of 
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facility, inasmuch as it is supposed that errors beyond a cer- 
tain limit are impossible ; but on account of the rapid dinfi- 
nution of the ordinate at a short distance from MN, Jthe 
chance of an error exceeding a small value of a, as MB, 
becomes insensible. Hence the limits of the integrals in 
respect of A may be extended without sensibly altering their 
values from A=fc:a' to A=:±:oo . 

134. It is now necessary to find the special quantities ky 
k\ and c. Substiluting A for Xf and observing that as the 
law of the chances is here supposed to remain constant, we have 
A=A„, k'=h!^ the formulse in (119) become A=^i^^Ac?A, 
A'==^A'^AdfA. Hence on making ^A=v^(y-f-7r)e'~>'^*, we 
have 



-yA« 



When A becomes infinite, this becomes 0, therefore from 
A= — 00 to A= + 00, A=0. This is an obvious conse- 
quence of the symmetry of the curve, for the centre of gra- 
vity is necessarily in the straight line MN. 

With respect to A' we may proceed thus. We have 
k'=/A^(t>AdA=: 4/(y-i-7r)/A^e^^^*dA. But from the 
principles of the differential calculus, 

d . Ae-y^'=e-y^'dA—2'/A^e-y^'dA, 
therefore, integrating and transposing, 

f A^e-y^'dA zz—^Ae-y^' + ^ p-y^' dA. 

Now, from A = — oo to A = + oo, the term of this equa- 
tion which is not under the sign of integration vanishes, and 
Je--y^^dA=x/(ir-i^y) (from (96), on substituting fi for 
7A«),therefore/A2g-r^VA =(!-«- 27) V(^ ^ 7) ; and 
consequently A'=:l-»-2y. 



1 
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In (1 19) we assumed c=:|(A'— A*) ; therefore in the pre- 
sent case c=i^k'f whence c=l-s-47, or y =1-5-41?. 

135. The expressions which have now been found for 
the function which represents the probability of an error, 
and the limits corresponding to an assigned degree of pro- 
bability, are given in terms of the indeterminate constant y 
(or c)y which depends on the nature of the observation, and 
therefore, where instruments are requisite, on the goodness 
of the instrument and the skill of the observer. This con- 
stant is called by Laplace the modulvis of the law of facility. 
It cannot, in general, be assigned a priori ; but if we assume 
that positive and negative departures from the mean are 
alike probable, which is the most plausible hypothesis the 
nature of the thing admits of, an approximation to its value, 
in respect of observations of a given kind, may be deduced 
with great probability from the results of a large series of 
observations of the same kind already made. We now pro- 
ceed to give the analysis by which this is accomplished, fol- 
lowing the method ofPoisson. The approximation is carried 
only to quantities of the order l-j-y/A; terms having h for 
a divisor are neglected on account of their smallness, h 
being supposed a large number. 

136. In the expression for Q, in (119), suppose '^=5, 
and consequently -^ — 8=0, ^+d=28, and write also z for 
B-^^Qic) ; the equation then becomes 

0;= - / e ' COS {hkz — bz) sm hz . — 
+ ^7-^ / ""^ sin (hkz--^bz) sin bz . e^d9y 

lTCy/(hc)J o 

and Q is the probability that ^, the sum of the values of A 
given by all the observations, will lie between and 2d. 
If therefore, we suppose 8 to be variable, the differential of 
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this expression taken with respect to d, will express the 
infinitely small chance of the sum of the values being 29 
exactly. Differentiating, and observing that if u and v 
denote any two arcs, the trigonometrical formulae give 
sin (a — v) sin r+ cos (u — v) cos «*" cos (2i> — t*), 
-^ cos (« — v) sin V 4- sin (u—jv) cos i?bb — sin (2v — u}, 
we shall find 

-— dd= — f e cos (2bz — hkz) —r- 
2gd» 



■r / e sin (2dz — hkz)zS^dd. 



Let ^ be a variable quantity, and assume 2h^;Mi'{'2W{hc)j 

whence dt=:diV{hc)f and let the corresponding value of 

dd 

-r-c?d be denoted by qdi, we shall have, on substituting 

these values, and replacing z by B'^V(hc), qdt^= — - 
*® - 2gdt /•• _e, 



y^e-^ cos (2/0^/1-;^/ e^^^nm^^di. 

The two integrals in this equation are found from the 
formula in (121). Writing 2e for m, that formula gives 

c— ^ cos {2t0)d§=ix^ir . e^* ; 



r 



o 

and if this last equation be differentiated in respect of t^ 
three times in succession, the result will be * 

r e—^' sin (2/^) $^di=^x^ir(3te-**--^t^er^) ; 

whence, if we make V=r ^ ^,, , (3t — 2t^\ we shall have 

2c^(hc) ^ ^ 

qdt= {l^x/nXl—V)e^dt, 

where V is a quantity containing only uneven powers of f, 

and of the order l^^hy so that when multiplied by another 

of the same order, the product will be of the order 1-s-A, 



J 



"^ 
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and will therefore be rejected in the present approxima- 
tion. This value of qdt is the probability that s will be pre- 
cisely 2d or hh+2t^(hc)f or it is the infinitely small pro- 
bability of the equation 

s^zhk+2W(hc). 

137* In order to apply this result to the determination 
of the probable limits in terms of observations actually 
made, it is necessary to remark that the analysis by means 
of which it has been obtained is grounded on the very 
general supposition that the thing to be measured may be 
any function whatever of the quantity observed ; for the in- 
finitely small chance of a particular value of the function 
is evidently the same as that of the corresponding value of 
the quantity, and is consequently ff^^dx. Let X therefore 
be a function of x^ and let K, C, T, be what ky c, t become 
when X is substituted for Xy the above equation then be- 
comes 

2X=AK-|.2W(AC), 
the symbol S including all the h values of X ; and the pro- 
bability of this equation is an expression of the same form 
as that which is represented by qdt. 

138. Hitherto no restriction has been made with respect 
to ^ ; we now introduce the hypothesis that positive and 
negative departures from the mean of equal magnitude are 
equally probable, and consequently that the curve repre« 
senting the law of facility is symmetrical, but shall sup- 
pose the chances of a particular valiie, or a particular error, 
to vary in the different trials. Let the origin be transferred 
to the centre of gravity, the absciss of which =^^ and let x — k 
= A, ar' — kzz a' &c. We have then by (132) <^4?=<^ a, 
Jx<^dx=fj\ <^ A rf A , ya?'<^d!r=/A ^^ A rf A , the Integra* 
(ion in respect of A being firom — 90 to 4- oo. The special 
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quantities k and k then become A=(l-5-A)2yA<^, Ac?A 
stO, ^'=(i-^A)sy'A'<^n A<^A, whence 

' The object is now to eliminate ^„A, and determine c in 
terms of the observations. 

139* Let Xm=x be the observed value of A in the nth ob- 
servation, then X,— >A=sA is the true error of the observa- 
tion. Let the function denoted by X in (137) be (X„ — ky 
ssA^> and the corresponding value of K (since in this case, 
K=(1-^A) 2fX<l>^xdx) becomes K=(1^A) ifA^4>„AdA. 
Comparing this with the value of c found above, we have 
K=2c; therefore on substituting these values of X and 
K in the equation (137), and assuming tf and cf to he the 
values of T and C when X=(X„ — A)^ we get £ (Xn— *)* 

«2Ac-f.2^V'(^)> whence 

c=:(l^2h)^K—ky—lfU' (1) 

(U being a quantity of the order 1 -^t^h) ; and the probabi- 
lity of this equation is 

where V is a function containing only uneven powers of 
fy and of the order 1 -5» VA. 

In the equation (137) suppose Xz^sX^y and let ^^and 
cf' be the corresponding values of T and C> then since on 
this supposition Ki^^A, the equation becomes 2Xm=AA4- 
2^V(^0>>hence 

A«(l-4-A)i:X«— <"U'^ (2) •. 

(U'' being of the order 1h-\/A); and the probability of this 
equation is 

where V", like V and V, contains only uneven powers of 
<" and is of the order l-f-\/A. 

140. The two equations (1) and (2) may be regarded 
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as two distinct events, having the respective probabilities 
now assigned ^to them, and therefore the probability of their 
being true siiiiidtaneously is the product of their respective 
probabilities, and is accordingly (neglecting the product. 
y/y^/ which is a quantity divided by A), 

Let the value of k given by equation (2) be substituted 
in (1), and the expression now given will accordingly be 
the probability of the resulting equation, namely. 

Let ms(l-T-A)SXn, tlien m is the average or arithmetical 
mean of the observed values, and A»— -m the reputed error 
of the observation. The last equation will then become c=r 

(1^2^)2 (X«—m+*'U')2—^''U" 5 or, rejecting (^U')' 
which is of the order 1 -s-A, 

c=(1^.2A)s [(X„— »»)*+2(>^— mXU'}— if^'U^ 
For the sake of abridging let us also assume 
^=:(1^A)S(X„— »^)^ vzz(\-^h)l{K~m)t% 
so that ft is the mean of the squares of the errors, or mean 
sqiiare of the errors, and the equation becomes 

c=i^+vU'-^'U", (3) 

the probability of which is (j[q''di!dt'\ 

141. Now, by (121), we have the probability that *-4-A, 
or SX,-£-A r=.m the arithmetical mean of the observed va- 
lues of A, will fall within the limits A=p2tv'(c-4-A). Sub- 
stituting in those limits the above value of c, and observing 

that (ifi^+vU'— /''U'0*= V(iA*)+N(vU'— <"U'')+ &c., 
and that U' and U'' being of the order l-j-^^A, when di- 
vided again by a/ A are to be rejected, the limits become 

Az+=2TV(i/*-7-A), or A=?=TA/(2/i-5-A), 
and the probability of these being the true limits is mul- 
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tiplied into the probability of the equation cz^^fi^pU' — 
^'U" ; and is therefore (140) 

(1 ^n)B(l—V'—V")^*e-^dfdt''. 
142. The expression now obtained is the infinitely small 
probability of the limits k=fiT^(2fi-^h) of the average m, 
in respect of the particular value of s, for which we have de- 
duced the equation (3). But for every value of s between 
the limits and 2d^ there will be an equation correspond- 
ing to (3) ; therefore) in order to have the whole proba- 
bility of those limits, the integral oft^e expression must 
be found for all values of ^ and f\ From the nature of 
the expressions e~^* and e"^* as well as the consideration 
that errors beyond a certain magnitude, though possible, 
are wholly improbable, it is evident that the integration may 
be extended without sensible error from — oo to -)• oo ; and 
since the functions V^ and V' contain only imeven powers 
of t' and t^'f the terms into which they enter, disappear in 
the integrations between those limits. (SeeLacroix, Cakui 
l^iff* et Integral^ tom< iii. p. 506). Now, from t'zz. — oo 
to^'=+ 00 wehave(96)/e-^cft'=V»; and/r^'*£fo"= ^x; 
therefore 

The result of the preceding analysis is therefore that on 
the hypothesis of positive and negative errors of equal mag- 
nitude being equally probable, and on rejecting terms di- 
vided by h (the number of the observations may be always 
so great as to render such terms insensible), we may sub- 
stitute ^/ifor cin the limits of the error to be apprehended, 
without sensibly altering the probability, and consequently 

there is the probability e= -7- le^dt that the true 
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mean value k of the phenomenon A will lie between the liioits 

which contain only quantities given by observation. 

On this hypothesis we have also (138) c=(1-t-2A) 
^A^ffi^AdAy or, supposing the law of facility to remain con- 
stant during the trials, c=^fA^<l)AdA, therefore i»=fA^ 
(jiAdA', that is to say, the mean of the squares of the actual 
errors may be taken for the sum of the products of the 
squares of the possible errors multiplied by their respective 
probabilities. It is important to remark that as the obser- 
vations become more numerous, the quantity /i, the mean 
of the squares of the errors, converges more and more to a 
constant quantity, and finally becomes independent of the 
number of observations. 

143. The limits now found may be otherwise expressed. 
By hypothesis, m=(l-s-A)SA„=the arithmetical mean of 
the observed values, and fi=(l-&-A)2(X„ — my=: the mean 
of the squares of the reputed errors. Now (\, — myzz 
X,*— 2X.m+»i*, and (l-^A)S2X,«i=2»i(l-i-A)SX«=2»i'' 5 
therefore /i=(l->-A)SX,* — m^^ that is to say, the mean of 
the squares of the observations minus the square of the 
mean. Hence the limits, corresponding to a given proba- 
bility 0, of the difference between the average of all the 
observations and the true value, are expressed by either of 
these formulae 

z±ztJ {(2 X mean square of errors-s-Aj , 

=±=T>^{2x mean square of obs^-^mean ofob8.)*}-5-V^> 
h being the number* of observations, and the relation be- 
tween e and T being given by the table. Crenerally q>eak- 
ing, the first of these formulae is the most convenient for 
calculation. 
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144. Let / be the limit of the error to be feared in tak- 
ing the average of the observations as the true result, then 
/=r>^(2/i-s-A), and tz=/V(^-s-2/*-) Now when t is con- 
stant, that is, for a given probability 0, the determination 
will be more exact in proportion as / is a smaller number, 
and the precision will therefore be proportional to ^(A-5-2/i). 
Hence fj^h-^^fi) is called by Gauss the measure of the 
precision of the determination. Suppose two series of ob- 
servations to have been made for the determination of an ele- 
ment, the comparative accuracy of the results will depend on 
two things, the number of observations in each series, and the 
amount of the squares of the errors in each. If the num- 
ber of observations is the same in both series, the precision 
of each result will be inversely as the square root of the 
sum of the squares of the errors, and the presumption of 
accuracy is in favour of that result with respect to which 
the sum of the squares of the errors is less than in the other. 
On the other hand, if the mean square of the errors is the 
same in both series, then the observations are alike good 
in both, and their relative values of the two results are di- 
rectly as the square roots of the number of observations in 
each series. Hence, in order that one determination may be 
twice as good as another, it must be founded on four times 
the number of equally good observations. These considera- 
tions are very important, in comparing tables of mean va- 
lues of whatever kind, for example, of the probabilities of 
life at the different ages, and in estimating risks which de- 
pend upon them. 

145. Astronomers employ the terms, weight, probable 
error, and mean error, of a result, to denote certain func- 
tions of f», the mean square of the errors. The square of 
the quantity which measures the precision of the result, is 
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called the i^e/^A^ of the determination. Denoting the weight 
by Wy we have therefore 

tt?=A-^.2/i=A2-i-2s(X„— «l)^ 

or the weight is equal to the square of the number of ob- 
servations divided by twice the sum of the squares of the 
errors. Substituting this in the expression of the limits, 
we have fcr-s- ^w, and r=lijw ; that is to say, for a given 
probability 0, the limits of the error to be apprehended in 
taking the average as the true result are reciprocally pro- 
portional to the square root of the weight. When obser- 
vations of different kinds, or results deduced from observa- 
tion, are compared with each other, their relative weights 
(supposing the number of observations the same) are inversely . 
as fi, and are expressed numerically by taking the weight 
of a certain series of observations as the unit of weighs. 

146. The 'probable error of the determination is that 
which corresponds to the probability 0=^. For 0=^ we 
have Ts: '476936; whence t/^2z= -674489, and the formula 
*n=i=Ti»/(2fi-f-A) becomes »i=+=*674489A/(fi-^^) ; whence 

probable error =*674489a/(/*-5-^)' 

147. The mean error of the result of a large number 
of observations may be deduced from the general formula 
in (136) as follows. That formula gives g(ft=:(l-i-^«r) 
(1 — Y)e-*^dt for the probability that the sum of the ob- 
served values will be 2bzzhk'^2t,J(hc) exactly. Di- 
viding the sum by A, qdt is also the probability that the 
average value given by all the observations will be exactly 
k'\-2t^(C'i'h). Now, on the hypothesis that positive and 
negative departures from the mean are equally probable, 
and supposing the origin of the co-ordinates to be trans* 
ferred to the centre of gravity of the curve of mean proba- 
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bUity, we have A=0, and gdifss(l ^ J^)(\—\y^dt b the 
infinitely small chance of the average error being 2^ V(^-^*) 
exactly. Multiplying therefore this error into the chance 
of its taking place, and integrating the product from ^sO 
to /=0Dy we shall have the mean error, or mean risk 
of ail the possible average err(Hrs affected with the positive 
sign. Now, observing that V represents a quiuoitity divid- 
ed by ^hy and therefore when multiplied by 2t,J(c-i-h) 
becomes of the order 1 -s-^ and may consequently be re- 
jected, the product of the average error 2^^(c-s-A) into its 
probability is 2^{c^'Kh)y,t€'^dt\ and since yic-**cft= 
^fd^tr^zz^e'^^y which from /=0 to t= oo becomes simply J, 
the integral of the above product from fsrO to /=qo is 
\^(c'^iTh), Substituting for cits value (142) =^/i, this re- 
sult becomes ^ (f(-^2>rA) ; whence on computing ji/( 1 -!-2fr) 
we obtain 

mean error of series =.398942^ (/*-*- A). 

^ This is the mean error or mean risk in respect of posi- 
tive errors alone, or on the supposition that negative errors 
are not taken into account. But as positive and negative 
errors are equally likely, the mean error in respect of nega- 
tive errors is the same quantity, whence the mean error in 
respect of errors of both kinds is .797884 */(/*-*- A). This 
is usually called the twerage ehror. The mean error difers 
from the probable error in this respect, that it depends on the 
magnitude of individual errors, as well as on the proportion 
in which errors of different magnitudes occur. The proba- 
ble error is independent of the magnitude. 

148. When the quantity /* (the mean square of the er- 
rors) has been found from a series of observations, the 
precision, weight, probable error, and mean error, of a com- 
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ing observation of the same kind ar^ found by supposing 
A=l in the above expressions, and are respectively 

precision . . =^(1-5-2/*) 

weight . . =l-^2/A 

probable error . as.674489V/*1 |] 

mean error • zs39B94:2^fi, 

149* The preceding formulae give the limits of the error 
to be feared in determining the value of a quantity tlrom a 
series of observations, when the thing to be determined is 
that on which the observations are immediately made. We 
have now to apply the formulae to the cases in which the 
quantity sought is not observed itself, but is a function of 
several others, which are separately determined by obser^ 
vation. The fbllowing problem is important : 

Let uhe a. given function of a number of unknown quaa- 
titities, Xf x'y aff &g. ; it is required to assign the limits of 
the probable error in the determination of U> an4 the 
weight of the result, wh^n ^ues of Xx ^x ^^ ^o^d fi'om^ 
observations independent of each other, and resf^Uvely af-t 
fecte4 with the probable errors ^^fi, ^Mjt/y c V/'> ^Q* (€=• 
•674489) are £^op|^ ipst^ of the true but uGtknowi^ 
values of those qi^antitiea. 

Let us=sf(Xf aff a?", &a) be the given ftmctiojo^, X, V, X", 
&c. observed values of a?, x'y «", &c. and make X — x=€y 
X'— a?'=e', X" — a/'ssic", &c. so that e, e', c'', &c, are the 
errors of obsen&tip9, svipppsed t<^ be so small th^t their 

du du du 

squares may be rejected. Make-7-.=:a, ^, =:o', r^ =o", 

&c., then a, a% a!*^ are given quantities ; and on substitut- 
ing xJ^e^ a?^+e', «''+«'' for ai, aj*, aj'', respectively^ in the 
equation u=s=/*(«, ^, 9if\ &c), and supposing u to become 
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ti^-E when the substitutions are made, so that £ is the 
corresponding error of ff, we have, on expanding u by 
Taylor^s theorem, 

£=ae+aV-|- a'e^'+ &c. 

in respect of a single observation of each of the quantities. 
Taking the square of both sides of the equation, we have 

E*«aV+tf*««+a'V«+ &C. +2aa'«^f2aa'W+2d'a'Ve*'+ &c. 
* Now since positive and negative errors are supposed equal- 
ly probable, the sums of the products ee'y ee", e^, e^\ &c. or 
their mean values, become each =0; therefore 

SE»==o*Ze^+a'>Se'»+a"Se''*+ &c. 

Taking the mean value of each of these sums, and observing 
that ft the mean value of Se' is independent of the num- 
ber of observations (142), and assuming M to be the mean 
value of s£', we get 

This equation contains the solution of the problem, for 
all the functions of the error are given in terms of M. The 
probable error is '674489 V^* 

150. Let W be the weight of the determination, and 
w, u/f u/% &c. the weights corresponding to ft, f/^ y, &c. 
then by the definition of weight, to is reciprocally propor^ 
tioned to fh and W to M ; and we have by substitution, 

Tf the weights are supposed all equal, this becomes 

to 

a^+a'^+a^^5+&cl 

Suppose the errors e, e^ e", &c. to be respectively multi- 
plied by numbers proportional to the square roots of the 
weights, (which is equivalent to supposing all the observa- 
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tions to have the same degree of precision measured by 
/t/Qito)), then the value of M becomes 

But w being reciprocally as fi, we have fiw=ij/tt/s=sfjtfW^y &c. 
=ly therefore 
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151. In the determinAtion of astronomical and physical 
elements ftom the data <^ observation, the thing which is 
actually obaerred is for the most part not the element 
which is sought to be determined, but a kDown fundJon of 
dut element. Thus, if V be a given functicui of X deter' 
rained by the equation V=F(X), the quantity observed 
may be a value of V, whilst the element sought to be de- 
termined is X. If the observation could ^ve the value of 
V with absolute accuracy, then X would also be absolutely 
known } but as all observationB are affected with certain 
errors of greater or less amount, owing to the imperfections 
of instruments or of sense, or the ever varying circum- 
stances under which they are made, an e^cact value of X 
cannot be found from any single observation ; and in order 
to obtain the utmost precision, it is necessary to employ a 
great number of observations, repeated under every variety 
of drcumstance by which the result can he supposed to be 
affected. 

152. The observed quantity V, instead of being a func- 
tion of a single element X, may be a fimcljon of several 
elements X, Y, Z, &c.; for example, V may be the por- 
tion of a planet, in which case it is a function of the six 
elements of the orbit, for the determination of which tbe 
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observation is made. £ach observation gives rise to an equa- 
tion of this form, V=sF(X, Y, Z, &c.) ; therefore when the 
number of equations is just equal to the number of un- 
known quantities, the problem is determinate ; and suppos- 
ing F to be an algebraic function, the values of X, Y, Z, 
&c. may be found by the ordinary methods of elimination. 
If the number of equations is less than the number of un- 
known quantities, the problem is indeterminate; but if 
greater, it may be said to be more tfian determinate, inas- 
much as the equations may be combined in an infinite 
number of ways, each distinct combination giving a diife- 
rent value of the elements. It therefore becomes a ques- 
tion of the utmost importance to the perfection of the 
sciences of observation, to assign the particular combination 
which gives the most advantageous results, or values of X, 
Y, Z, &c. affected with the smallest probable errors. 

153. As approximate values of the elements are in all 
cases either already known, or can be easily found, the ob 
ject of accumulating observations is the correction of the 
approximate values. Let V be the true value of the thing 
observed, V^ an approximate value, however found, X the 
true value of the element sought, X^ an approximate value, 
corresponding to V^, so that we have the two equations 
V=F(X), Vo=F(X,) ; also, let the observed value of V 
in any observation be L, and make 

t^V— L, /=V,— L, 
then V is the true but unknown error of the observation, 
and / its reputed error, that is to say, the difference between 
the computed value of the function and the result of the 
observation. Now if we assume x to represent the true 
correction of the approximate element, so that X=Xo-)-J7, 
then, on substituting X«^:r for X in the function F, we 
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get V=F(Xo+*) 5 whence, expanding the function by 
Taylor's theorem, and rejecting terms multiplied by x^ and 
higher powers of x, because a? is a very small quantity 

Let us now denote the differential coefficient, which is a 
Icnown quantity, by a ; then, observing that V — V<,===i3i — ly the 
equation becomes t?=/+o^5 that is to say, the true error 
of the observation is a linear function of the correction of 
the element. 

154. In like manner, when there are several elements, 

dV dV dV 

X, Y, Z, &c.; on making ^-^ =«> ^ =^> ^^ = Cy 

&c. a single observation furnishes the equation 

v=^l'^aX'{'by'{-cZ'^ &c., 
and a series of observations, whose errors are respectively 
r, t/, «?", &c. gives a system of linear equations equal in 
number to the number of observations ; namely, 

t/=/'+a'a?+6'y+c'2r+ &c. (1) 

t/'=r+a''a?+6"y+c";?+ &c. 
&c. 
and the object is to give such values to x, y, Zy &c. that the 
errors v, v', t/', &c. in respect of the whole of the observa- 
tions, shall be the least possible. The equations being 
supposed independent of each other, if their number is just 
equal to that of the unknown quantities, the errors v, t/, t/', 
&c. can be made all zero ; but if, as is usually the case, 
there are more equations than unknown quantities, it is 
impossible by any means whatever to annihilate the whole 
of them, and therefore all that can be accomplished is to 
find the system of values of x, y, z, &c. which most nearly. 
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and with the greatest probability, satisfies the whole of the 
equations. If the observations are not all equally good, the 
equations are supposed to be each multiplied by a number 
proportional to the square root of the presumed weight of 
the observation on which it depends, in order that they may 
all have the same degree of precision. 

155. As the question is to find the most probable values 
of 0?, y> z, &c. the first thing necessary is to express each 
of these elements in terms of the observations. Suppose 
k, hfy A", &c. to be a system of indeterminate quantities, 
independent of x y, z, &c. and let the first of the above 
conditional equations be multiplied by A, the second by k\ 
the third by A'', and so on ; then adding the products, if 
k, A', k'y &c. be determined so as to make the coefficient 
of ;i? equal to unit, and those of y, z^ &c. each equal to ; that 
is to say, so as to satisfy the equations 

ha + ^a' + A'V+ &c. =1 

kb + m + le'W + &c. =0 (2) 

hc'J^Vd + A'V + &c -=a 

&c. 
we shall then have a5=K+At74.AV+AV+ &c. where 
K is a quantity independent of v, t/, t/', &c. Hence x is 
foimd =K, with an error=Ai?4-AV+A'V+&c. ; and the 
weight of the determination, by the formula in (150), is 

T-T — TT^ — rrr- — . Thc wcight of thc determination is 

consequently greater in proportion as A^+A'^^^'^^-j- &c. 
is smaller ; and hence of all the possible systems of inde- 
terminate coefficients, A, A', h'\ &c. which satisfy the equa- 
tions (1), the system which gives the most probable value 
of jp, or the most advantageous result, is that for which 
A2-f.A'«+A"^-|-&c. is an absolute minimum. 
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156. We have now to find, in terms of known quanti- 
ties, values of the indeterminate coefficients ky kf^ kf'y &c. 
which satisfy the condition of the minimum. For the sake 
of abridging, let us denote the aggregate of the products 
aa+aW+a"af^+ &c, by S(aa), thatof a*+o'6'+a''J» + 
&c. by S(a^), and so on, and also assume 

(=:av+a^tf+a"f/'+ &c. 

ff=:bv+ b't/ + 6' V + &c (3) 

Cz:zcv+(/v^ +c"i/' + &c. 

On substituting in these equations the values of «, t/, v", 
&c. given by the equations (1), there results 

(=S(at)+xS(aa)+i/S(ab)+zS(ac)+ &c. 
17=8(60 +xS(ab)+yS(hb)+zS{bc)+ &c. (4) 
f = Slcl) + jrS(ac) +y S(^) + zS(cc) + &c. 
a system of equations equal in number to the number of 
elements x^ y, z, &c. and from which, consequently, those 
elements would be determined absolutely if ^the observa- 
tions were perfectly exact, that is, if the errrors t?, t/, i/', 
&c. were individually zero, and consequently (, % (y &c., 
were each zero. On eliminating y, z^ &c. from the last sys- 
tem, the value ofx is given in terms of (, 17, C> and known 
quantities by a linear equation of the following form : 

x=:A+Ji+gr)+hC+ &c. (5) 

where f, g^ A, &c. are co-efficients independent of a?, y, z^ 
&c. and also of f , 17, ^, &c. 

If we now substitute in equation (5) the values f, 17, C, 
&c. given by equations (3), and also assume 

a==/a 4-^5-1- Ac + &c. 
<^=fa!+g'b'^N(/+ &c. (6) 

we shall have by addition 

a?=A+ai?+d't/+a'V'+ &c.; 
whence it appears that a, «', a", &c. are a system of multi- 
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pliers by which y^ Zy &c. are eliminated from equations 
(1) ; they must therefore satisfy the equations (2), whence 

aa+Jc^+f/W'+kc. =1 

ab+afl/+a''b"+ &C. =0 (7) 

ac+aV + oV+ &C. =0. 

Subtracting these from the equations (2) we obtain 

0=(^—a)6+(;fe— a )&'+(*"— 0^06"+ &c. 

0= (A_a)c + (* — a X + ( A^—d'Oc" + &c., 
on multiplying which respectively by f, g^ A, and adding 
the products, we get by reason of the equations (6), 

0=(;U-a)a + (A'— i/)a' + (A"— c/'y> &C. 
This equation may be put under the form A^ + ^^ + ^'^ + &c. 

from which it is evident that A2+^2+A"«+ &c. will be a 
minimum when k±:aj A'=a', k^'=a^\ &c. Hence it fol- 
lows that the most probable value of x which can be de- 
duced from the equations (1), is a?=A ; and by (150) the 
weight of the determination is 1 ^(aa -f- a'a'4" «V' + &c.)= 

This quantity S (aa) is eq\ial to/ the co-efBcient of f in 
the equation (5) ; for on multiplying tlie first of equations 
(7)> by^ the second by g^ and the third by A, and adding 
the products, we obtain by reason of equations (6), 

aa+aV+«V+ &C. =f. 

157* The method explained in the two last paragraphs 
of determining the most advantageous combination of a 
system of linear equations, of the form of those in (154), is 
given by Gauss in his I%eoria Combinatumis Obsewathnum 
errorihus minimis obnaxusy (Gottingen, 1823). The prac- 
tical rule to which it leads is as follows : Having given a 
near value V of a functicm of several elemeDts> X, Y, Z, 
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&c. and also a Beriea L, L', L", &c. of observed values of 
V, make (V— L)V«»=t^ (y—V)Ju/=tf, (V— L")V«'', 
=fi", &c. and form the equations in (I). From these equa- 
tions (4) are easily deduced ; and from these, again, by 
elimination, are found the values of x, y, s, &c. the correc- 
tions of the approximate elements X, ¥, Z, &Ci in equa- 
tions of the form (S), which, for the sake of symmetry, may 
be thus written : 

«=A-Ka«)e-|-(«/3), +(<,y)f+&C 
y=B-|-{<.^)f-Kft9),-(-0yX+ &c. 
«=C+(ay)e-Ki9r)'? +(17X+ &C. 
then the most probable values of x, y, z, &c. are respectively 
A,B,C,&c.; the weights ofthe determinations respectively 
1 1 1 

vera! determinations are pj{aa), pj(0), p-J(yy), Stc, 
where p=-476936. 

158. The values of x, y, z, &c now deduced are obtained 
immediately, by supposing the sura of the squares of the 
errors of observation to be a minimum. Thus, forming 
the squares of the equations (1), and making a=o'-|-v'^-(- 
v"'+ &C., the di&rentlation ofo in respect of each of the 
variables x, y, z, &c. produces the quantities denoted in 
(156), by £, 7, ^ &c. that is to say, it |pves 

do da do 

dr * (fy ' dz 
therefore if O be a minimum, £, ij, C become severally 
zero, and the equations (4) give by elimination, 7=A, 
y=B, z=C, where A, B, and C denote the same quantities 
as tdiove. Now from equation (5) the general value of a; is 

x=A + (aa)f-|.(a/8>-|.(<.7)ii 
and the most probable value being x^A, it follows that 
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the most probable values of the corrections Xf y^ Zy are found 
by making the differentia] coefficients of O equal to zero, 
that is, by making r*-f-t/2-|-t/'^+ ^c. an absolute mini- 
mum. Hence this method of combining equations of con- 
dition is called the method of least squares ; and it follows 
from the preceding analysis, that it gives the most probable 
values of the corrections, or the most advantageous results. 
159* As an example, let us suppose there is only one un- 
known element X, of which X^ is known to be an approxi- 
mate value, and L, L^ \J\ &c. are observed values, the 
weights of which are respectively proportional to w, w', «/', 
&c. and that it is required to determine the most probable 
value of X from the observations, and also the weight of the 
determination. Make (X — L) n/wzz t?, (X^ — L) v/w= /, and 
let X be the correction of X, so that X=Xo — a?. On sub- 
stituting this in (X — L)-^t£7=t?, we have (X^ — x — L)-v/t^= v, 
or v=il,Jw — x^w. Each observation gives a simOar equa- 
tion, and the equations (1) in (154) consequently become 

«?= l^m — x/yw 

i/^WtD^ — xVv/ 

i/'s/'Vm/'— arVtt/', &c. 

therefore, multiplying each by the coefficient of its own x^ we 
havef =S(/m7) — a?S (w), whence consequently a?=S(/tr)-4- 
^(w) — f-^S(tr),thatistosay,the most probable value of a? is 

_ Iw+Vu/J^r'v/'J^ &c. 

and the weight of the determination is proportional to the 
reciprocal of w^ti/^v/^^ &c. 
Since X — L=ir — ^ we have also 

~__ 1jW'^Uw-\''L"W'\' &c. 

"" M?+tt/+tt/'+ &c. ' 

whence this proposition : If a series of values of an element 
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are found from observations which have not all the same 
degree of precision, the most probable value of the element 
is found by multiplying each observation by a number pro- 
portional to its weight, and dividing the sum of the products 
by the sum of the weights ; and the comparative weight of 
the result is imit divided by the sum of all the weights. 

If the weights be all equal, and the number of the obser- 
Xations be A, then X^(L+U+L"+ &c.)-hA ; that is to 
say, the average of a series of equally good observations 
gives the most probable value. The average may, there- 
fore be considered as a particular case of the method of 
least squares. 

160. To illustrate the method of proceeding when there 
are several elements to be corrected from the observations, 
we shall take the following numerical example from Gauss 
fTheoria Motus), Suppose there are three elements, and 
that three observations, of equal weight, have given the 
equations or— ^-|~^=% ^+^^ — 5z=5, AxJ^y^Azssz^l ; 
and that a fourth observation, of which the relative weight 
is one-fourth, or its precision one-half, of that of the others 
has given — 2X'\'^-^Qz=^2%. The first step is to reduce 
this last equation to the same standard of weight with the 
o^ers, for which purpose it must be multiplied by ^ ; it 
then becomes — x ^2y'\- 82:= 1 4. Now, as a?, y, and z can- 
not be determined so as to satisfy four independent equa- 
tions, we suppose each observation, or equation, to be affect- 
ed with an error v, and accordingly obtain the following 
system of equations, corresponding to equations (1), viz. : 



t/ =--5 +3a?+ 2yu--5z 
</'=— 21+.4j?+y+4:? 
f/''=_14-sP+37+3;y, 
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from which the most probable values of «, y, and z are to 
be deduced. Let each equation be jnultiplied by the co- 
effideot of its own Xy taken with its proper sign, namely, 
the first by 1» the second by 3, the third by 4, and the 
fourth by — 1 ; the results added together give the value 
cf ^ namely, ^ — 88 + 27 x + ^* ^ like manner, let the 
first be mult^lied by •«— 1, the second by 2, the third by 1, 
>nd the fourth by 3, the sum of the products will give 17. 
Lastly, let the equations be multiplied respectively by the 
cdiefficients <^ s, and the sum oi the products made equal to 
^; we have then the following eqtiations corresponding to 
the equations (4) 

{=.-88+27ar+^+0 

ip=— .70+6j?+15y+« 
f=_.107+0+y+54;2r. 

From these we get by elimmation 

19899a»!49154+809f-^247+6f 

737ya»26l7— 1 2^ + 543j^^ 
39798«=76242+ 12f— 547+ 1473f, 

whence (157) A, B, C, the most probable values of^r, y, 2, 

are respectively 

A-l^-2-470 B=J^=3-551 0=^-^=1-916; 

and tiie relative wt^hta «^ taf, w", are respectiTely 

19899 nAct ^ ^^ io« ^ 39798 
•^-8^=^'®' «"= M=^3-^«^= 1473=^-®' 
whence the probable errors ('476936^ ,Jw) are respectively 
096, -129, -092. 

The method of least squares, to which modern astrono- 
my is indebted f<v much of its precision, was first proposed 
by Legendre, in his Noumlks Methodee^ pour la Determi- 
nation ies Orhites des CometeSf (Paris, 1806,) merely as 
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means of avoiding inconvenience and uncertainty arising 
from the want of a uniform and determinate method of 
combining numerous equations of condition, and without 
reference to the theory of probability. The same method, 
however, had previously been discovered by Gauss, and a 
demonstration of it, deduced from the general theory of 
chances, was given by him in his Theoria Motus, (1809*) 
It may be shewn in various ways, that this method of com- 
b^ation gives values of the unknown quantities affected 
with the smallest probable errors ; but it is to be observed, 
that all the demonstrations are subordinate to the hypo- 
thesis, that positive and negative errors of equal magni- 
* tude are equally probable, or that the average of a large 
number of results gives the most probable value, and con- 
sequently that the function which represents the probabi- 
lity of an error has the form assigned to it in (132). 

The limits of this article will not permit us to enter into 
further details respecting the applications of the method of 
least squares. On the general theory of the probable 
errors of results deduced from observation, and the most 
advantageous methods of combining equations of condition, 
the reader may consult the Tkearie Analt/tique des Proha- 
bilUes of Laplace ; the Theoria Motus of Gauss ; the The- 
oria Combinationis Ohservationum^ and the Supplemenium 
TheoruB Combinationisy &c. (Gottingen, 1828) of the same 
author ; the Recherches sur la Probability des Jugements^ 
with the two Memoirs of Poisson in the Connaissance 
des Terns for 1827 and 1832 ; and three masterly papers, 
by Mr. Ivory, in the Philosophical Magazine for 1825. In 
the volumes of the Berliner Astronomisches Jahrbuch for 
1833, 1834, and 1835, M. Encke has treated the subject 
at great length, and given a number of formulae calculated 
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to &cilitate the labours of the computer. We may also 
refer, in conclusion, to a very recent and remarkable dis- 
quisition on the theory of probable errors, by the celebrated 
astronomer Bessel, forming Nos. 358 and 359 of Schuma- 
cher^s AstronomischeAbhandlungeny Altona, October 1838. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 40, notej for Enai sur les ProbabUUSg, read Theorie 
Anafytique dea ProbabiHtea, 

— 43, for adopt, read adapt. 

— 49, line 13, read beginning with* In tbe note, read 

Traits Elemeruaire. 
— > 89> line 9, for m — m, read tn-^m'. 



LIST OF WORKS 

IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 
OF 

SCIENCE AND LITERATURE, 

IN PBKPABATION» IN PRQaRESS, OB RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 

BY 

ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 

B00K8BLLERS TO THB QUBEN. 



EDINBURGH^M.DOCO.XXXIX. 



WORKS 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
SCOTTISH CHARACTER AND SCENERY. 



1. 

In two volumes 8t)0., price One Guinea^ 
With seven Illustrative Etchings by W. Dyce, Esq., 

HIGHLAND RAMBLES, AND LONG LEGENDS TO SHORTEN 
THE WAY. By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 
Author of *' An Account of the MorayBhire Floods/' " Lochan4u/' " Wolfe of Badenoch,** 

dec ^. 
" We heartily recommend thete yolumes to all tourists to the ' Land of the Mountain and 
the Flood/ who are now setting forth on their delightful tnp.'*^Benaey** MUcOlanp. 
"Full of legend, ftill of adrenture, full of interest."— -4<A«»wpum. 

" Sir Thomas evinces an intense sympathy with our Highland landscapes, people, and tra- 
ditions."— /ntwnuw Courier. 

'-Admirable, and admirably narrated Full of the true perceptive feeling of the 

beautiful in nature."— I^uUtn Vniversitu Magazine, 

II. 

In small octavo^ price Is, 6d. 

SCENES AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 
By Hugh Miller. 
" A well imagined, a well written, and a somewhat remarkableHMMk."— ^tftm^um. 
" A very pleasinff and interesting book ; his style has a purity and elegance which remind 
one of Irvmg, or oxlrvinff's master, Goldsmith."— S)9ectotor. 

"A highly amusing and interesting book, written by a remarkable man, who will infallibly 
be well known."— Ze^^A Hunts Journal. 

IIL 

In smaU 8vo., price 4s. 
rpALES AND SKETCHES OF THE SCOTTISH PEASANTRY. 
X By Alexander Bbthunb, Labourer. 

" Alexander Bethune, had he published anonymously, might have passed for a regular 
litterateur."— 5<pA;to(or. 

" It is the perfect propriety of his taste, no less than the thorough intimacy with the un- 
obtrusive subjects he treats of, irhJch gives Mr. Bethune's little book a great charm in our 
eyes." — Athenaum. 

" The work is an extraordinaiy one. * * * * His pictures of rural life and character ap- 
pear to us remarkably true, as well as pleasing."— CTkamfter/ Journal, 

IV. 
Price Two Shillings^ 

TWO VIEWS OF FINGAL'S CAVE, STAFFA. Engraved for the 
Seventh Edition of the Encyclopsedia Britannica. 
These Views were pronounced by the late Proprietor of Stalfa, (Sir Bcjrinald Macdonald 
Seton,) to be the only Engravings which conveyed any adequate idea of this extraordinary 
cavern. They are beautifully engraved on steel, and equally w«ll adapted for framing, or for 
the portfolio. 

V, 

Price Is. boaras^ or 8*. neatly bound, 

PICTURE OF EDINBURGH, containing a Description of the City ana 
its Environs. By John Stark, F.R.S.E. With a New Plan of the 
City, and Forty-eight Views of the Principal Buildings. Sixth Edition, 
Enlarged and Improved. 

VL 
In two volumes l'2mo. price Sb, 

THE SCOTTISH SONGS Collected and Illustrated by Robert 
Chambers. 

VIL 
In one volume \2mo, price 4s. 

THE SCOTTISH BALLADS Collected and Illustrated by Robert 
Chambers. 



BLACK'S BRITISH ATLAS. 



Price Five SluUings plain^ or Six Shillings coloured^ 
(To be completed in Seren Monthly Parts.) 

No. I. of 

A GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 

IN FIFTY-TWO MAPS. 

Engraved on Sieel by SYDNEY HALL, in the first style of the Art, 

WITH 
GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTIONS, STATISTICAL TABLES, AND OTHER USEFUL 

INFORMATION. 

Geographical accuracy, beaaty of execution, and'cheapness, are the dis- 
tinguishing features upon which the present Work rests its claims on public 
support. 

In the construction of the Maps, access has been obtained to sources of in- 
formation the most recent and authentic. Among these may be mentioned, 
the Admiralty Charts, the Ordnance and Trigonometrical Surveys, the 
Charts of the Colonial Office and East India House, and some Docu- 
ments IN THE Admiralty hitherto unpublished. The other authorities con- 
sulted include all the Continental Maps, on the accuracy of which it is safe 
to place reliance. Among these may be mentioned, the Imperial Atlas op 
Russia, and the Works of Lutke, Humboldt, Lapie, Lopez, Antillo, Lam- 
OKB, BAOLOvrrcH, Parsbll, Le Blond, KeLler, Dolago, and Schomburgk. 
The value of the Atlas has been further enhanced by the additions it has re- 
ceived from modem Works of Voyages and Travels, from the Transactions 
of the Geographical Society, and from such books of Special Geography as 
possess the highest claims to Topographical and Statistical accuracy. The 
names of British Navigators and Travellers whose discoveries have been em- 
bodied in the present Work are too numerous to be included within the limits 
of an advertisement. It may be sufficient to state, that the Maps have been 
revised by Geographers well qualified for the task, and compared with the 
Works of Ross;, Parry, Back, Franklin, Dbnham, Clapperton, Lander, 
Owen, Barnbtt, Spix, Crawford, Smyth, Martin, Jackson, and many 
others. 

To the high degree of Topographical and Statistical accuracy which such 
arrangements are calculated to ensure, these Maps unite a beauty of execution 
rarely to be met with in works of the class. The scale upon which they are 
engraved is also considerably larger than that of any other Atlas at the same 
price ; the leading countries of the world being exhibited on a scale commen- 
surate to their respective importance. The general reader will therefore find, 
that the present Atlas is not only much more commodious than the expensive 
works of the same class, but that the extent of its information will be amply 
sufficient for all the purposes of reference. 

An Alphabetical Index of all the Names occurring throughout the several 
Maps, with their Latitude and Longitude, is also in progress, and will be ap^ 
pended to the last Part 

Upon the whole, the Publishers confidently expect, that while Black *s 
Biutish Atlas will be acknowledged to be the cheapest and most beautiful 
work of its size, it will also be admitted to be the most accurate, and most useful. 



GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 

GUIDE BOOKS FOR TOURISTS, 

AND TRAVELLING MAPS. 



I. 

In 9 vch, 8vo., toUh a comprekmsive Index ^44,000 Names, price £7. 

A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. By M. Maltb Brun, 
Editor of the ^ Annales des Voyages,** &e. &c. 

" We think the tnmalaton of M. Malte Bnin'B Geography have done good serrice to the 
public br rendering so valuable a work accesgible to the English reader." — Bdinbur^ Review. 

" M. Malte Bmn is probably known to most of onr readen as the author of a B3rBtematic 
work on Geography ; ne is, DeaideB, the Editor of a periodical digest under the title of 
" Nauvdkt Annala dei Voyemt de la OeographU et de V Histoirer the first is as much 
•nperior to the compilations of our Guthries and Pinkertona, as the other is to the garbled 
productions of our Truslers and Mayors."-- Quarf«r{y Review. 

" Infinitely superior to any thing of its class which haa ever appeared.**— Ltferory GazttU. 

II. 

In pott Qvo. price 68, illustrated tn^ Woodcuts, Maps, and oHker Engravings, 
including HumbcHdVs Map of the Geoffraphical Distribution of Plants, 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Thomas Stkwart Traill, F.R.S.E., 
Regius Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edin- 
burgh, &c. &c. 
" A most elaborate digest of facts judiciously arraneed, and, as a great ezpositioD, perhaps 
It has yet appeared."— X<e(t« Ms\ 



the most complete that has yet appeared. 



lercury. 



IIL 



Preparing for Pvhlicatwm, »n one very thick volume 9vo, 

AN ABRIDGMENT OF BALBI'S AND MALTE BRUN'S SYS- 
TEMS OF GEOGRAPHY. Compiled from the original Works, as 
well as from the French Abridgment and English Translations of Malte 
Brun, with a careful comparison of later authorities ; containing numerous 
Tables of Population and Statistics ; together with much important informa- 
tion of a date subsequent to the publication of the French editions. To which 
will be added, a copious Index of the Countries, Towns, and Miscellaneous 
Information contained in the body of the Work, affordling that facility for 
reference which forms the chief recommendation of a Gazetteer. 



In a pocket volume^ price 3s. 6dL 

BLACK'S ECONOMICAL TOURIST OP 
SCOTLAND ; Containing an accurate 
Itinerary and Trarelling Map, with Descrip- 
tive Notices of all the interesting objects 
along the several roads, and Four Kngraved 
Charts of those localities which possess pecu- 
liar Historical or Picturesque interest. 



In a dosdy printed and portcMe volume, 
with man^ mustrations, 

BLACK'S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
OF SCOTLAND ; Contahiine a hiehly 
finished Map engraved by Sydnev Hidl, Four 
Engraved Charts, an accurate Itmeraryv and 
a profusion of Engravings on Wood and Steel. 



IH a neat portaNe easSj price 2s. dd, 

BLACK'S TRAVELLING MAP OF IRE- 
LAND, Engraved by Sydney Hall, and 
beautifully coloured. ( In preparatioti. ) 



In a neat pocket volutne, 

BLACK'S ECONOMICAL GUIDE 
THROUGH EDINBURGH, Arranged 
in Four Walks; with Plates and a Auip. 



In a pocket votumct closely printed and ittus- 

trated with a Map of the Lake District, 
"D LACK'S ECONOMICAL GUIDE TO 
JI> THE LAKES OF WESTMORELAND, 
CUMBERLAND, AND LANCASHIRE; 
with an Itinerary, and Charts of all the im- 
portant districts. ( In preparation. ) 



In a neat portable can, price 2f . 6d. 

BLACK'S TRAVELLING MAP w. 
SCOTLAND, Engraved by Sydney Hall 
and beautifully coloured. 



OF 



In a neat portable case, price 2s. M, 

BLACK'S TRAVELLING MAP OF 
ENGLAND, Engraved by Sydney H^ 
and beautifully coloured^ 



Now PuUMnfff 

In Monthly Half Volumes, Pricb Eighteen Shillings, 

Durably and Eleganthf Bound in Embossed Cloth, 

THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 

SEVENTH EDITION, 

EDITED BY PROFESSOR NAPIER. 



The republication of this great National Work, in Monthly Half-Volumes, 
has now reached the Eighth Volume. This accelerated rate of publication 
enables present purchasers to complete the book simultaneouslj' with the ori. 
ginal Subscribers. 

The high reputation which the Encvclopjbdia Brttannica has maintained 
throughout the Six Extensive Editions which have already been disposed of, 
and more especially the peculiar &vour with which the present Edition, re- 
modelled in all its departments, has been received, render, alike imnecessary 
any detailed explanation of its plan, or commendation of the manner in which 
it has been executed. A provision of twelve thousand pages of stereotype 
plates, and of four hundred engravings on steel, affords ample security that the 
publication will proceed with the most rigid punctuality to its completion. 

A very large proportion of the matter is entirely new. Wherever any of 
the text of the former Edition or Supplement has been retained, it has been 
amended in style, improved in arrangement, and in every respect accommo- 
dated to the actual state of knowledge and the general design of the Work. 
In paper, tjrpography, and beauty of embellishment, as well as in the literary 
value of its contents, the present Edition will be found very &r superior to 
any which have preceded it. In every department, indeed, no expense has 
been spared to render the work worthy of the improved taste of the age and 
<^ the national name. Tlie Proprietors, therefore, have the most confident 
expectation that the Seventh EnmoN of the ENCYCLOPiSDiA Britannica will 
form a most important addition to the well-selected Library, and will prove an 
invaluable substitute to such as are denied access to a general collection of 
books. 

Part CVIII. which is just published, contains Railways, by Lieutenant 
Lboount of the London and Birmingham Railway — ^Religious Missions, by 
James Douglas, Esq. of Cavers— Biographies of Rabelais, Racine, Mrs. Ann 
Radcliffb, Erasmus Rask, Rennib the Engineer, and many others ; with the 
Articles Reformation, Reglstration and the commencement of Reptilia* 
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SCIENTIFIC Treatises 

REPUBLISHED FROM THE SEVENTH EDITION 

OFTHB 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 



In two vols. dvo. price 12«. 

TWO TREATISES ON 

PHYSIOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY. By P. M. Rogbt, M.D., 
Secretary to the Royal Society, Author of the Fifth Bridgewater Treatise, 
&c. &c. 

" A luminoos and most candid and impartial account of Phrenology In the Treat^-ae 

on Phyriolocy, that science is treated clearly, fnllT, and in the systematic manner which a 
masterly infractor nd^t adopt for the benefit of his pnpils.**— Zlatf « Maga/^ne. 

IL 

In a tklek vol, pori 8vo. price 9«., Ulutlrated wiik Platet and Woodcuts^ and 

prefttoed by a Biographical Memoir ofihe Author^ 

THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF SIR JOHN LESLIE, on the foUowing 
important subjects of Natural and Chemical Philosophy ■—. 



6. Climate. 

7. Cold and CoNOSLATioir. 

8. D«w. 

9. MSTBOROLOGT. 



1. Achromatic Glasses. 
'2. Acoustics. 

3. Axronautics. 

4. Barombteiu 

5. Baromstrical Measurxmbntv. 

" We scarcely know any scientific book more attractiye."— -JfidZanel OourOUt Herald. 
" We cordially recommend the publication/'^l^oiMlon Gmeervalive JoumaL 

IIL 
In pari Zvo. price 6«., ilhulrated by upward* ^100 Engravinge on Wood^ and a 

Chart of Magnetic Curve*^ 

A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM. By Sir David Brewster, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France, &c. &c. 
" The splendid article by Sir David Brewster on Magnetism.**— AfamtM Herald. 
** The only treatise yet published in which all the recent discoTeiies of Importance are to 
be found collected together, and properly arranged."— Obiertier. 

IV. 

In. one vol. 8tx>., price 9*. 

DISSERTATION ON THE PROGRESS OF ETHICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, chiefly during the Seventeenth and Elighteenth Centuries. 
By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh, LL.D., F.R.S. With a Preface 
by the Rev. Willi^lm Whbwell, M.A., Fellow of lenity College, Cambridge. 
" Done with taste, discrimination, and, as for as the subject would lidmit, that ease and 
persTOCuity which flow from the complete mastery of a congenial subject."— Qtiarterfi^ BevUw. 
** That inimitable ' Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy/ which is prefixM to the new edi- 
tion of the Encyclopsedia.**— Fra7u:i« Jtffrey. 

V. 

In itto, price ]2«., with Fourteen highly Jinished Engravings, 

ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY, GENERAL, SPECIAL, and COM- 
PARATIVE. By David Craioib, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. &c. &c 
** Without branching out into unnecessary details, the leading noints of each dirisum ar* 
placed before the readier in a clear and concise though sufficiently oon*prehensiTe manner, 
the whole forming a rolume which may be perused ^th pleasure and advantage, botk by 
the non-professional man of science and the practical anatomist "— Xoncef 



.« 
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BNCYCLOPiEDIA TREATISES CONTINUED. 

VI. 

In pott 800., iUudrated wUh upwards 0/ Sixty Woodcuts^ price 6$, 

THE FRUIT, FLOWER, and KITCHEN GARDEN ; fonning the 
Article * Horticulturb.' By Patrick Nbill, I1L.D., F.R.S.E., Secre- 
tary to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

" One of the best modem books on Gardening extant ; dear, comprehensiye, and in erery 
respect well anranged".— Xr(N«ion'« Gardenei^s Magazine. 

VII. 
In pott 8vo. price 6«. 

PAINTING AND THE FINE ARTS. By B. R. Haydon and William 
Hazlitt. 

" This inimitable DiBsertation on Fainting."— Ttoiff Magatine. 

<* We hare mentioned the I — ^-^ »^ • ' -- 

litt's Ea 
His Treat 
Quariert^ Beokw, 

VIII. 

In pott 800. price 6«^ oopioudtf Uluttrated with WoodotUt^ 

MINERALOGY, according to the Natural History System. By Robbrt 
Jamsson, F.R.S.S. L. & E., Re^us Professor of Natural History and 
Lecturer on ])£ineralogy in the UniyeiBity of Edinburgh, &c. &c. &c. 
" DlBtingniflhed bypexTOicnity of style and anangement, and by copioosneas and accuracy 

IX. 

In 4to.^ Vfith Thirteen Engraningt, price 9t. 

A SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. By Jambs Clbqhorn, Esq. 
*' The best account of the Agricaltore of the Scotch Counties is to be found in Black's 
edition of the Encydopaedia Biitannica. "^ Loudon' t AgricuUure, p. 1178. 

X. 

In Ato.y wiih Tvoewty-teven Engravings, price I2t, 

A SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE, wrrn the PRACTICE OF 
BUILDING. By Willum Hoskino, F.S.A., Architect. 

XL 

In post Svo, price 6* • 

A TREATISE ON PROBABILITY. By Thomas Gallowav, M.A., 
F.R.S., Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

XIL 

In a handtome volume 4^o., price 9«., with numerout Engraoingt, and copious 
Musical lUuttrationt interspersed with the text, 

AN ESSAY ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MUSICAL 
COMPOSITION, with an Appendix and Notes ; being an extension 
of the Article " Musia" By G. F. Graham, Esq. 

'* a masterly and comprehensive JSam,y.**-~AOiemmtm, 

** We nerer sav so much sound practical information on the subject compressed into the 

A mdd and narmonioaa arrangement of the principles of the art."— ATiaiooI fFdrld, 



it 



XIIL 
In pott 8«o., fdth Fourteen Platet, price St. 

A TREATISE ON THE MICROSCOPE. By Sm David Brbwstbr, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of 
France, &c. &c. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



I. 

(Under his Lordship's immediate superintendence), 
Handsomely printed in Four Volumes 8t?o. priee £2, 89. 

THE SPEECHES OF HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, at the Bar and 
in Parliament, upon Questions relating to Public Rights, Dutibs, and 
Intjdibsts ; with Historical Introductions, and a Critical Dissertation upon 
the Eloquence of the Ancients. 

The INTRODUCTORY NARRATIVES, and the DISSERTATIONS 
00 the LAW OF LIBEL, the LAW OF MARRIAGE, and the ELO- 
QUENCE OF THE ANCIENTS, occupying upwards of 600 pages of the 
Work« are all entirely new. The same may be said of many of the Speeches, 
some of them never having before been published, while others have never 
appeared in any more permanent or authoritative form than the Newspaper 
Reports. 

*' This is a work which ought to be possessed bv erery free minded man in the British 
empire who can aflbrd to ada any books at all to nis literarj stbres. The smaller the col- 
lection so much the more ralnabre will be snch an addition to it, for it discusses almost all 
the political. ItgisX, and economical questions the nearest to ' men's business and bosoms' 
thaUiaYe arisen, aiid be^n mooted wiCnhi the last forty jean.**— Edinburgh Bevine. 

" Volumes more brilliant for wit or interest, more remarkable as showing the astonishing 
mental powers and labonzs of the author, have hardly appeared, in our days at least."— 
BriUth and Fordgn Seview. 

IL 
In ^r§e volumes 8«o. price £1, Is, iUudrated toith Portraits and Vignettes, 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM COWPER. With A Lifk and Notes by 
John S. Mbmbs, LL.D. Second Edition. > 
** Dr. Memes's interesting Memoir of Cowper."— fitocfeuvMrfx Sfagazine. 
** Dr. Hemes, one of the most erangelii^l of the poet's biographers," iccSdinburgk 
Review. 

" An elaborate Lifis of the poet by Dr. Memes— highly creditable to its author."— Fre«- 
bjflerian Review. 

IIL 
. In small Svo, with Bight Plates^ price 5s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF INSTINCT AND REASON. By J. Stb- 
VBNSON BUBHNAN, M.D.F.L.S., &C. &C. &.C. 
" We cannot but congratulate the literary and scientific public on the addition to their 
■tores of Dr. Bushnan's work, which will be found well worthy of their serious considera- 
tion.^ .... He possesses a vast icnowledge both of the human and animal anatomy and pby- 
dolofiT.**— Jlfon(A^ Sfagagine. 

'* His aipiment is not less masterly than the information he furnishes to non-medical 
readers is mteresting."-*- Yorit Couram. 

IV. 
In post 800. price 8*. 6J., neaU^ bound in doth^ with Two Folio Maps, engraved 

by Sydney Hall, 

EMIGRATION FIELDS : North Ambkica, the Caps, Australia, and 
New Zealand, describing these countries, and giving a comparative view 
of the advantages they, present to British Settlers. By Patrick Matthsw, 

Author of " Naval Timber and Arboriculture." 

*' The information contained in this work is of such a nature, that every one who has an 
intention of emigratiuK should, before fixing upon any country as his future residence, con- 
sult the Emioration VntuM.**— Dundee Chronide: 

" We have read the book before us with much interest and instruction. "~Coton«i{ OoMtte, 

V. 

In smail Boo. price 49., a Second Edition of 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, with its Practical Application 
to a System and Plan of Popular Education as a National Object, 

By Jambs Simpson, Esq. Advocate. 

*' It should be in the hands of every friend of his species who can afford to purchase it.'**— 
J^\ HunPs Journal. 

"His thoughts form themselves into words with the precision and brilliancy of crystaluBa- 
tions."— il/MroiHrfiton Atagazine. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE-CONTINUED. 



VI. 

In one aciume 8vo. price 9s. 

POLITICAL DISCOURSEa By Gborgb Ramsay, B.M., Trin. Coll. 
Cambridge. Inclading a Discussion of the Question of the Ballot. 
" Written with force and el^ance * * * The author's first aim appean to be the ezten- 




Fourth Disoonrse is treated with eaual deamess and force of reasoning. The argnments 
upon ' The Voluntary System/ and its injurious consequences, are remarkably well applied 
to this wild chimera of pretended philoeophen.**— Jlfonitfi^ Herald. 

By the same Author, price is. 
A DISQUISITION ON GOVERNMENT. 

Also, price I2s. 
AN ESSAY ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

VIL 

In one large and heauHfuUy printed volume, wUh Two Portraits, price 2\s. a New 
Edition, corrected throughout, and greatly enlarged, of 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF THE 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Adam Smith, LL.D. With a Life 
of the Author, an Introductory Discourse, Notes, and Supplemental Disser- 
tations. By J. R. M</ULLocH, Esq., Author of ^ A Dictionary of Commerce, 

&c. &c. 

*^i* This Edition contains el^rate Notes on the Nkw Poor Law Act, the Corn Laws, 
the CoLOMixs, &c. 

VIIL 
In two volumes, post Qvo. price I2s, 

LI VES OF SCOTTISH WRITERS. By David Irving, LL.D. 
" A learned and Taluahle work, worthy of the reputation of the author, and contain- 
ing a great amount of information, which, to literary men in general, and to Scotsmen in 
pwticular, must be highly interesting."— Pref&2^*ian Review. 

The foUovdng Lives are contained in the Work : — 

John Camrron, Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Saumur. 
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HscTOR BoTCB, D.D., Principal of King's 
College, Aberoeen. 

John Sbixcndsn, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Moray. 

FvNMKCM WiMON, Master of Carpentraa 
SchooL 

John Knoz. 

Okobob Buchanan. 

NiNiAN WiNZBT, D.D., Abbot of St James's, 
Ratisbon. . 

John Lxblby. LL.D., Bishop of Ross. 

SiB Thomas Cbaio. 

Adam Blackwood, Counsellor of the Par- 
liament of Poitiers. 

Andhbw Mbltiixb, Principal of St. Mary's 
College, St. Andrews. 

W11.LIAM Barclay, LL.D., Professor of Law 
in the University of Angers. 

RoBBRT Balfour, Principal of Gnienne Col- 
lege, Bordeaux. 

William Bbllbndbn, Master of Bequests. 

Jambs Crichton. 

Duncan Liddbll, M.D., Professor of Physic 
in the University of Helmstadt. 

Robert Johnstons. LL.D. 

Mark Duncan, M.D., Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Saumur. 

Waltrr Donaldson, LL.D., Principal of 
the University of Sedan. 

David Caldbrwooo, Minister of Pencait- 
land. 

OrLBBRT Jack, M.D., Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the University of Leyden. 



Thomas Dbmpstbr, LL.D., Professor of 

Humanity in the University of Bologna. 
John Barclay. 
William Forbbs, D.D., Bishop of Edin- 

buigh. 
WiLtiAM Drummond. 
Arthur Johnston, M.D. 
John Forbbs, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 

King's College, Aberdeen. 
Robert Baillib, D.D., Principal of the 

University of Glasgow. 
Sir Thomas Ubquhart. 
Robbrt Lbiobton, D.D., Archbishop 01 

Olasgow. 
Jambs Dalrymplb, Viscount of Stair. 
Robbrt Morison, M;D., Professor of Botany 

in the Universily of Oxford. 
Archibald Pitcairnb. M.D^ Professor of 

Physic in the University of Levden. 
Albxandbr Cunningham, Professor of Civil 

Law in the University of Edinburgh. 
David Orbgorv, M.D., Professor of Astro- 
nomy in the University of Oxford. 
John Kbill, M.D., Professor of Astronomy 

in the University of Oxford. 
Jambs Moob, LL.D., Professor of Greek in 

the University of Glasgow. 
David Doio, LL.D., Master of Stirling 

School. 
Wm. Laurbncb Brown, D.D., Principal of 

Maiiachal College, Aberdeen. 
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In one ikick Volume 8vo. dotiUe ooCumtUy price 14«. 

THB SIXTH EDITION, BNLAROBD, CORRBCTBD, AND IMPROVED, OF 

A DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, 

DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE ; 

Containing an Account of Diseases and their Treaimbnt, including those 
most frequent in Warm Climates; with Directions for administering Medi- 
cines, the Regulation of Diet and Regimen, and the Management of the 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

By ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D., 

Fellow of the Royal College of Snigeons of Edinburgh, and Phyddan Aocoacbenr to the 

New Town Dispensary. 



^ 



" Just such a work as erery head of a family ought to hare on his book-shelf."— firtpWon 
Herald. 

"If sterling merit be the passport to success, this Work will attain the most extensiT* 
celebrity.— ArtA Herald. 

" Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished in a Popular System of Medicine."— 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 

"We have seen nothing of the kind better adapted for contvltaiion.*'— Literary Gazette. 

" Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that has yet been offered to the public."— 
Caledonian Mercury. 

** The most judicious and practical Work of this sort for popular use that we are acquaint- 
ed with."— (Slojnpvio Cowier. 

" A highly useful Work, couTeying, in a simple form and elegant style, all the information 
that can be dednA.**— Leeds Mercury. 

*' Dr. Macaulay's Dictionary may be (Rifely recommended as a most useful, comprehensiTe, 
and popular Work, which may be safely and advantageously consulted in all cases where 
health is uSBmiML.''— Edinburgh CouranL 

** We hare carefully perused its contents, and feel convinced that it has not its equal as a 
vehicle of information for fiEunilies on the phenomena of disease and on the best mode of 
restoring and perpetuating health.'*— York Herald. 

** The information of the author is extensive, accurate, and clearly brought out*'— ^(eeM> 
Chronide. 

"We cannot dismiss our notice of this volume without again expressing our opinion that 
Dr. Macaulay has presented the public with matter of the most valuable kind, expressed in 
clear and familiar language, and not less deserving the attention of persons in health than of 
valetudinarians."— BrifM Journal. 

" The best work of the kind that has ever issued from the Press."— Stote Timet. 

" A real blessing to society, and we conclude by conscientiously recommending it to general 
^nual."— Glasgow Free Press. 



WORKS ON GEOLOGY 

AND THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 



L 

In a closely printed volume, price Is, 6d,^ iUustraied with 90 Woodcuts, 
1 1 Cfeological Sections, and 2 Coloured Maps, 

A SKETCH OF THE GEOLOGY OF FIFE AND THE LO- 
THIANS ; including detailed Descriptions of Arthur^s Seat and Pent- 
land HiUs. By Charlbs Maclarbn, Esq., F.R.S.E. 

IL 

In post 8vo. price 65., copiously Ulugtrated toith Woodcuts, 

MINERALOGY, according to the Natural History System. By 
Robert Jambson, F.R.SS.L.& E., Regius Professor of Natural History, 
and Lecturer on Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c. &c. 

" To the Student of Mineralogy such a treatise as this ig peculiarly yaluable, from its 
simplicity of arrangement and judicious compression, no less than from its cheapness."— 
GlaMow Courier. 

*' The accuracy of the author's knowledge in this important branch of Science stands un- 
nraXUid.-r-Scottman. 

IIL 

In post Svo, price Ss. embdUshed vfith Plates and Woodcuts, 

A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. By John Phillips, F.R.S., F.G.S., 
Professor of Geology in King's College, London ; Author of " Illustra- 
tions of the eulogy of Yorkshire,'* a ^ Guide to Geology," &c. &c. 

" The Author has selected and combined all the discoreries which haTe been made in 
Geology up to the present time.**— Morning Herald. 
"An admirable digest of geological knowledge."— .E^iin. Advertiser. 

IV. 

In a thick volume Svo. profusdy illustrated, price \Ss, 
Forming the Seventh Volume of the Memoirs of the Wemerian Natural History Society, 

A PRIZE ESSAY ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE LOTHIANS ; 
with 35 Coloured Sections, and a Greological Map of the Lothians. By 
R. J. H. Cunningham, M.W.S., &c. 

*«* The Volume also includes— 
Dr. PABNELL'S PRIZE ESSAY ON THE FISHES OF THE 
DISTRICT OF THE FORTH, with 67 Illustrative Figures ; and the 
HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY from December 1831 till April 1838. 

V. 

In a ihi(^ volume 8tx>. price 159. with four plates, 

PRINCIPLES OF MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND POLITI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. By M. Maltb Brun. Second Edition. Im- 
proved by the addition of the most recent informaticm, derived from various 
sources. 

** We think the translators of Malte Bmn's Geography hare done good service to the 
public^ by rendering so valuable a work accessible to the English reader."— i^tn. Bevieic. 

VI. 

In ^vo, price 10s. M., illustrated by 174 Figures, 

A MANUAL OF MINERALOGY ; Comprehending the more recent 
Discoveries in the Mineral Kingdom. By Robert Allan, Esq., 
F.R.S.E., M.G.S.L., &c. 



